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June 9, 1906 


Henrik Ibsen 
By The Spectator 


A Voyage to the West Indies 


By A Careless Traveler 


Social Legislation in the British 
Parliament 


By Robert Donald 


Editor of the London Chronicle 


Indian Schools and Mission 
Funds 


By Francis E. Leupp 


United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICACO PRESS 


NEW BOOKS 


The Silver Age of the Greek World By JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY 


“This book is intended to replace my ‘Greek World under Roman Sway,’ now out 
of print, in a maturer and better form, and with much new material superadded. 
There has grown up, since its appearance, a wider and more intelligent view of 
Greek life, and people are not satisfied with knowing the Golden Age only, without 
caring for what came before and followed after. In this Silver Age of Hellenism 
many splendid things were produced, and the world was moulded by the teachin 
that went forth from Greek lands.” (£xtract from the preface.) 490 pages; omall 
8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.17. 


Hebrew Life and Thought By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 


The reader of the Bible who wishes to be well informed, and who yet finds little to 
attract him in accounts of scientific investigations, will do well to read this book. 
Enriched with the fruits of a life-time of study and versed in the intricacies of mod- 
ern criticism, the author approaches her subject with a depth of feeling that reminds 
one of the best religious writers of the past. 390 pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, 
postpaid $1.65. 


The Social Ideals of Alfred Tennyson as Related to His Time 
By WILLIAM C. GORDON 


It is rare that two departments of study are combined as cleverly and as profitably 
as English literature and sociology are combined in this work. It is a treatment, 
on a somewhat novel plan, of a subject at once literary and scientific. 266 pages; 
12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1.61. 


The Legislative History of Naturalization in the United States 
By FRANK GEORGE FRANKLIN 


The process by which our national laws rose out of chaos is a subject of perennial 
interest. Not jurists alone, but all intelligent citizens, will be attracted by this sum- 
mary of the intricate debates that fixed our national procedure regarding naturaliza- 
tion. 330 pages; 12mo, cloth; net $1.50, postpaid $1 63. 


The Finality of the Christian Religion By GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 


A long-looked-for work of profound interest to students of religion is now appearing 
in “ The Finality of the Christian Religion,” by George Burman Foster. Certainly 
no reader will escape a sense of sincere admiration at the power with which the 
problem is handled—the grasp, the fearlessness, the insight. 530 pages; 8vo, cloth; 
net $4.00, postpaid $4.22. 


Ancient Records of Egypt By JAMES HENRY BREASTED 


Notwithstanding the rapid progress made during the last quarter-century in the 
reproduction and publication of documentary sources for our knowledge of the 
peoples of antiquity, no attempt has hitherto been made to collect and present in a 
modern language all the documents bearing upon Egyptian history. After ten 
years of labor, Professor James H. Breasted now offers to Egyptologists and stu- 
dents of history a corpus of Egyptian inscriptions. The work is being published 
in four volumes, of which the first and second are now ready. To those who 
subscribe before July 1 a special price of $12.00 per set is offered ; after July 1, 
$15.00 per set.. Carriage 20 cents additional for each volume. 


Russian Reader By SAMUEL NORTHRUP HARPER 


After extensive studies i in Moscow, Berlin, and Paris, Mr. Harper is bringing out a 
“Russian Reader,” an adaptation of a French book compiled by Paul Boyer and 
N.Speranski. 400 pages; 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


CONNECTICUT 


MAINE 


MAINE 


The Manor 


STAMFORD, CONN. 


A delightful summer hotel. One hour from 
New Yor On the Sound, 88 feet above 
tidewater. 15 acres of grounds. Hotel a 
modal of comfort and convenience; hand. 
somely furnished ; hot and cold water in every 
Cuisine and service unexcelled. Bath- 

boating, fishing, driving, tenms, bowling, 
billiards. casino for dancing. Season opens 
me 15. Telephone 26). For details and book- 


jet address Manager, The Manor, Stamford, Ct. 


UPLANDS titenfield Hills 


130 acres fields and woodlands. Altitude 
120 ft. Just an old Farmhouse remodeled. 
Modern plumbing ; comtortable rooms, good 
ood, fine air. Write for ~~ Misses 
For cer & Rocers. Uplands. Winsted Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, D. C. 


Excellent boarding house: transients $1.50 
per day. Well suited to ladies. 


MAINE 


Mountain View House ©*den 


High elevation. Seashore and = S : 

yure water; perfect sanitation; boatin ng 

ivery. Open June25, Address Martinsville, 

Co., Me.., June 10: after, Camden, 
MARTI , Prop. 


ussell House, Christmas Cove, 

e. A quiet seashore 

and country combined. (ood fishing, boating, 
and bathing. Send for booklet. A. 


Dome-of-the=-Rock 


CASTINE, MAINE 
Among the fir balsams overlooking Penob- 
scot ey fe Hot and cold salt water baths. 
Delightful for July en route to the mountains 
or for the season. Illustrated circulars until 
July Ist, Bright View, Old Point Comfort. Va 


THE OWEN 


With perfect immunity from Hay Fever, 
no resort on the Atlantic Coast has so many 
attractions as © Island. 
to $l6a week. 


Addre 
LEXAN DER, Me. 
The opens 
6th Season. 


Friendship, ply 1. 


elevation, 
rates. Circula 
. MITCHE Brookfield Vt. 


KEEP COOL Fer 


Send for Maine Central R. R. guide books. 
Say woether seashore, mountains, or lake is 
desired, ht service and sleepime cars to 
Kangeley La es. Dinter Par Harbor. 
Cottages and camps for rent. Map of Dead 
River and Rangeley region sent for 10c. 
Address F. E. BOOTH 
Gen’! Pass, Agent, Port.and, 


THE HOMESTEAD AND ANNEX 


BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE 
Open June 15 to Sept. 15. Superior 
location; excellent equipment. Send for 


folder. T. E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 
and COTTAGES 


Robinhood Inn Me. 


Three minutes to ocean or bay; fine spring 
water: modern plumbing; tennis, sailing, yath- 
ing. Now open. Circular. Miss Massev 


The Louisburg 


BAR HARBOR, ME. 
Opens June 30. The leading hotel of Bar 
Harbor. Fine location, near the romantic 
cliff walk. Wonderful combination of pic- 
turesque mountain and ocean scenery. No 
mosquitoes nor excessive heat or cold. A 
cuisine and service of the highest order. 
refined family clientele. Adjoining cottages 
to let with hotel service. Trans? ent rates f° 
per day and _ upwards. 
\LCH. 


THE MALVERN HOTEL 


The Winchester, throokiine. Mass. 
and Cottages 


BAR HARBOR, MAINE 
——_, July 1. Send for booklet. 
RNEST G. GROB. Manager 
Care The Webster. 40 West 45th St., N. Y. 


Me. 


HOUSE, SIMP- 

SON'S POINT, CASCO BAY. 
Woods and shore combined. Delightful loca- 
tion, with island views ; boating, bathing, fish- 


sheltered walks, beautiful « riv es, 
good table: telephone: 4 miles from railroad 
station. Ii. booklet. Also furnished 
cottage to let, 6 rooms, with meals at mete. 
Miss S G. SIMPSON. Brunswick, 


ing, launch 


ACADIAN, CASTINE, ME. 
ishore and country attract/ons. Be: 
boating, golf, fishing, driving. 
H. Walker. Mar. 


fl water view, 
Vriy ate bathrooms. W. 


Hote! NeKrangan, Isle of Springs, 
Maine.—Sailing, bathing, tennis: long 

distance telephone; good table ; daily mails : 

high location, pure water, perfect drainage. 
dress Georce C, WING. Auburn, Me 


IVERSIDE INN, Kennebunk- 
port, Me. Delightfully situated at 
mouth of Kennebunk River. Oceanand river 
bathing. Most charming resort Gn Maine 
coast. or particulars address H. F. Hutchins, 
Riverside Inm, Kennebunkport, Me. 


Maranacook Hall and Cottages 


oa shore of LAKE MARANACOOK, MAINE 


The prettiest lake in Maine, six miles long. 
Excellent ating. canoeing, and fishing. 
Steam and gasoline launches. Famous Mara- 
nacook Spring Water. Camps for house- 
keeping $25 to $75 season. Free ice and 
janitor service. Maranacook Hall opens June 

Rates $7 to $10 week. interesting walks. 
drives. and electric car trips. BE 
NUTTER, Manager. Maranacook, Maine. 


OCKMERE HOUSE, Little 

Johns Island, Me. & miles 
Portland. Finescenery ; g board ; boatin 
bathing and fishing Terms $5 to $12 per week. 
Cottages to let. Booklet. G H. Hamitton. 


MT. KATAHDIN, MAINE WOODS 


Excellent trout fly ‘ishing : clean camps, 
beds and linen: good table. spring water: 
separate sleeping lodges, outlyin camps: 
canoeing, mountain climbing ; big five game 
photography | booklet C. GARLAND, 

lanager, Jebsconeag. Maine. 


Grand View House 


Home comforts ; modern conveniences ; close 
ocean and bathing excellent table. 

Open from June | to Ce. 8 Apply to W. H,. 
PERKINS, Jr., Box 87 


THE HIGH ROCK 


OGUNQUIT, ME. 
Near beach and pine woods. Now 
Also furnished cottages to let. J.H. Littleheld. 


T. ASPINQUID HOTEL, Ogun- 

quit, Me.—Ideal resort ;, excellent surf 

bathing, ERKING: pine w 
book! J. PERKINS, Prop. 


YORK’S CAMPS 


Loon Lake, Rangeley. Maine 
No better place to spend the summer in the 
Maine w Elevation 2,000 ft. No hay 
fever. Excellent table. Spring water. 
best of trout and salmon fishing. Write for 
circular. J. LEWIS YORK, prietor. 


The BEECHES 
Paris Hill, Me. cents 


Dr. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND. 
Oceanic House PEAK ISUAND, 


Most attractively located. of 
hotel. Select and gomente. Send heoutet. 
Open June 10. Mrs. R. T. STERLING. 


PROUTS NECK The Southgate 


A delightful seaside 
MAINE 


resort. Situate 
miles from Portland. 
Booklet on application. J. M. Kacer, Prop. 
HE AVALON, by Lake Marana- 
cook. An ideal resting place, and un- 
excelled bass fishing. Booklets and references. 
Geo. W. Carson, Prop., Readheld, Me 


OCEAN WAVE HOUSE 


200 feet from ocean. High elevation. 
Rye North Beach, New Hampshire 
For booklet and terms address H. E Putnam. 


Thorne Island, Me. 


Boating, bathing. fishing, tennis. An ideal 
place for summer vacation. Individual Cot 
tages and tents. Central Cining 
erences required. 


Blue Mountain Camps ‘Rangeley 


Select camp, one of the most healihful spots 


Mou 


From 


room, 


BACON. 


in — Fishing, salmon, trout, black bass, 

canoein swimming, mountain climbing, 

tennis ying. For information address 
BACHFLLER, Wilton, Me. 


York Beach, Me. 
Ocean House Leading hotel sixty miles 
from Boston. Write for descriptive booklets. 
Terms moderate. W. J. Simpson, Proprietor. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Trout and Black Bass 


FISHING AT THE GABLES 
MT. VERNON, ME. 
The ideal summer resort of New England, 
on shores of the famous Belgrade lakes. For 


descriptive circular, address 
|. H. WING Box 68 Roxbury, Mass. 


AY OF NAPLES INN. The loveliest 

inland resort in Maine. Thirty mies from 
Portland and the coast; reached via the cele- 
brated *‘Songo River Route.’’ The Inn is 
modern in every renpect ; electricity and ele- 
vator. Unsurpassed Salmon and Trout fish- 
ing. All the land and water sports and recrea- 
tions. 20 miles of water for the motor boat 
(bring yours). Golf links, livery, garage, fine 
roads. awthorn spring water. (Guests at 
the Inn interchange delichtfui visits with 
those at Poland Springs 15 miles distant, over 
fine road for aute. Send for illustrated book- 
let. GEO. H. DAVIS, Naples, Me. 


HOTEL PRESTON 


On Picturesque North Shore 
BEACH BLUFF, MASS. 


Two golf links, rare bathing, deep- 
sea fishing, fast tennis courts, fine 
wooded roads, music by men of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Hotel opens June 15. For partic- 
ulars write 


H. W. PRIEST, Prop. 


Felton Hall Mass. 


pleasant 
Near colleges. taken. 
table. Open year round. K.M. JAM 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Ladies Attention 
Are You Going to Boston? 


It so, do you know what the Franklin 
Square House 1s? If you do not, you ought 
to. It is a home-hotel in the heart of Boston 
for young women. It has a transient depart- 
ment for all women traveling alone. who may 
need to stop for a few days in the city. or 
who may be coming to the city for purposes 
of study It is safe, it is clean, it is cool, 
it ic comfortable, its rates are reason- 
able. If you are coming to Boston for a few 
days or a few weeks write to Mrs. ALICE 
GRAY TEELE, Supt., 11 E. Newton St., 
Boston. Ask for particulars and prices. 


OT UIT | Santuit 
APE COD}, House. 
MASS. James Webb.Prop. 


By the Sea, Mass. 
PINES 


Open June 15. Circulars. J. A. MORSE. 


View” 
COTTAGE CITY, MASS. 


Under the management of The Attleboro 
Home Sanitarium, will open qyne. Ist. An 
idea! resting place by the sea. Hygienic con- 
ditions, modern methods, beautiful drives, sea 
bathine. Treatment of neurasthenia a specialty 


Snow Inn, Cape Cod 


HARWICHPORT. MASS. 
Golf, tennis, boating. bathing. Hotel @ 
yards from beach. Large power boats go to 
fishing grounds daily. For rates, etc., address 
L.S. SEVERANCE, Mer. 


The Sippewissett 


Falmouth, Massachusetts Cape Cod 


New, modern, first-class hotel ; rooms single 
or en suite; private baths, electric lights, tele- 
phone, steam heat, golf course, tennis, bowl- 
ing, orchestra; bathing, boating, : iling, fish- 
ing ; beautiful walks through the woods and 
by the sea; fine climate; macadamized State 
road from Boston. Address, until June 25th, 
C. G. FRANCIS, Manager, The Abbotsford, 
18% Commonwealth Avenue. Boston. 


Annisquam(Gloucester), Mass. 


The Grand View 


Opens June 1, 1906. Automobile service. Write 
for illustrated booklets. J. L. Pusticover. 


RAVENSWOOD 


A beautiful summer residence between 
Magnolia and Gloucester. Open play Ist to 

ov, lst for the accommodation of a limited 
number of guests. Modern conveniences; 
fine ocean view: boating, bashing, and fish- 
ing. Unsurpassed roads. Excellent table. 
For particulars address 

Mrs. A. B. COOK. Gloucester. Mass. 


THE SURFSIDE 


Cape Ann, Gloucester, Mass. 
Send for booklet. F.H. SAWYER, Prop. 


AND COTTAGES 
Rockaway Gloucester, Mass. 
An ideal summer hotel. For particulars 
W. A. PUBLICOVER. 


address 


NEW OAKDENE 


Pigeon Cove, Cape Ann, Mass. 
Beautiful situation on the ocean. A quiet, 
mocern, exclusive Inn, accommodating not 
more than 30) guests. Open May wth. For 
circular and rates apply to 
Mrs. J. J. DE . Pigeon Cove, Mass. 


The Harbor View 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Situated porectiy on Gloucester Bay. Long 
i e rooms. Special attention 


piavzas. Homeli 
given totable. Booklet and terms on appli 
cation. W. F. OSBORNE. 


Menavhant Hotel 
Menauhant (Cape Cod), Mass. 


Directly on the beach. Grand water view. 
Clientele of the best. The purest of spring 


water. Noted for its cuisine of exceptional 
excellence. Yachting unsurpassed. Fine 
roads. Tennisclub. Music. Absolutely the 


coolest spot, and most luxurious bathing on 
Atlantic Coast. June to October. Booklet 
on application. FLovp Travis, Propnetor. 


NAHANT, MASS. 


THE ROCKLEDGE 
One of the most beautiful locations on the 
north shore. L. E. PARENT. 


NAHANT, MASS. 
THE WHITNEY HOMESTEAD 


NOW OPEN. Mrs. Harriet E. Teal. 


LEDGEHUHURST Berkshire 
MONTEREY, MASS, County 
Near Lake Garfield. 
Send for booklets. Rates, £8.00 to $10.00. 


INE RIDGE—For the active, out-of- 

; oor treatment of Neurasthenia. For 
circular, address the Matron, Pine Ridge, 
Northboro, Mass. 


NANEPASHEMET 


MARBLEHEAD NECK, MASS. 
Opens June Mth. Finest location on the 
North Shore. Every room has ocean view. 
Special rates for June. Send for circular. 
E. G. BROWN. Proprietor. 


June 15, surf bathing, pure air, 
good food, ocean views. 
Send for booklet to 
Highland House, North Truro, Mass. 


UNSET COTTAGE, Osterville, 

Mass. Where people of quiet tastes 
can passa restful summer, and there is 
enough to entertain one. Driving boating, 
and bathing. Miss J. F. CARRET, 


The Ocean View FPis¢en Cove, 


15th to Sept. 15th. Bvuoklets. 
Open June 15th to UNKLEE 


ARDMORE INN 
E. A 
rop. 


A charm- 


Manomet Point 


Plymouth,Mass. 


_ Seashore and country combined. 
ing place to spend a vacation. The Inn is an 
old-fashioned, comfortable, well-kept house, 
with the best of water supply and sanitary 
prumting. plenty of shade, fine bathing beach, 
d 


resh and salt water fishing, boating and out- 

oor games, delightful drives, grounds 26 acres 
in extent. Inn opens June 29th. Illustrated 
folder on application. Rooms secured now. 


(3 House, Provincetown, Mass. 
A =Tipend of Cape Cod. Great naval ren- 
dezvous. Fishing, sailing, bathing, drives. 
House centrally located, high ground, electric 
lights, telephone. Booklet. George A. Merrill. 


TIP) OCEAN VIEW CAPE 


END CoD 
_. Provincetown, Mass. 

An ideal place for health, rest, and recrea- 

Rooms large. 


tion. 200 feet from the water. 
airy. ‘Table excellent. Number limited to 
20. Open Junelst. William S. Birge. M.D. 


Wachusett House 


PRINCETON, MASS. 


Open May 29. Reduced rates for June. 
1.1 ft. aboye sea level; ificent = 


coo air ; rooms ; laZZas 
good golf links. Write for booklet. ot 
P. A. BEAMAN & SON, Props. 


| Villa, Salem, Mass. 
commodated for the summer. Restful, 
healthy home. Modern conveniences. Large 
shady grounds; high locality, Near electrics 
and water. Address Mrs. Louise Maeder- Bray 


South Shere Colonia! Cottaxe 


Now open for the season. 
Seashure and country combined. Modern 
house, accommodates 25 guests; farm con- 
nected, near station ; 42 minutes from Boston: 
State roads ; excellent harbor, bathing. 
Address Box 91, Scituate, Mass 


Guests ac- 


N THE BERKSHIRES. — La 
house, modern improvements and bath, 
pleasant piazzas and grounds; fine rooms 
terms eight to twelve dollars per week. Mrs. 
GLEASON, Sheffield, Mass. 


Terrace Top Falls, Mass, 


region unsurpassed 
in beauty and grandeur. Airy rooms, ample 
closets, pure spring water, excellent table and 


attendance ; refined, accessible. City ref. 


“ry‘he Maples,’’Stockbridge, Mass. 
High class summer resort for a refined 


patronage. rge grounds and piazza; large, 
airy rooms, fireplaces, bath, telephone con- 
nection. rs. CHAS. STAF FORD. 
BALLSTON BEACH INN 
CAPE and Surf Cottages by the 
CoD Ocean, with table board slow 
rates. ress allston 
MASS. Beach Co., Truro, Mass. 


Cottage Park 


Its acres of elevated grounds, hundreds of old 
trees, Berthery shore, one of the largest 
swimming-pools in the U.S.; golf, roque, 
boating, etc. Rev. Thos. J. Villers: DD. 
writes : 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dec. 6, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Belcher: 
Mrs. Villers and myself were thoroughly 
leased with your hotel last summer. The 
uty and quiet of the grounds, the choice 
character of your guests, the delicate and 
bountiful meals, the attentive kindness of the 
employees, and the entire absence of all 
objectionable features, made Cottage Park 
an ideal resting place for.us. 
Sincerely yours, Tuos. J. ViLLers. 
Weekly terms $12. Couples $20 up. Private 
bathrooms $5. 9-room cottage, $225 season. 


References, letters, booklet. 
O. F. BELCHER, Winthrop, Mass. 


The New Winth Hotel 
Winthrop Beach, Mass. 
is a large, airy house, pleasantly situated near 
beach and depot; trains run to and from 
Boston every 15 minutes, fare 5c. Good bath- 
ing and boating. Parties who stop here once 
comeagain. Kates. single (American), $10 to 
plo; double, $18 to $30 per week. Send for 
klet. R. N. CHAPMAN, Manager. 


“THE BREAKWATER” 


WOODS HOLE, MASS. 

Opens about June 15. Most delightful lo- 
cation on Cape . Fine bathing (tem - 
ture of water 65° to 75°), sailing, fishing, golf, 
tennis. Two sun pertors, Send for circular. 

. F. BOWMAN, Prop. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hilsice Inn, White Mountains. Modern: 

fine table. $7 to $8 per week. All peter 
amusements; finest mountain drives. I1). k- 
let. L. T. Clawson, Prop., Bethlehem, N. H. 


Highland House 


Jefferson Highlands, N. H. 
Open June 15. Altitude 1,650 ft. Milk end 


cream in abundance from our own cows. Ac- 
commodations for fifty. For plan of rooms 
and rates address J. L. Pottle & Son, Props, 


er +, 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARIMENT 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


[Hunts’ Forest Hill 


Hotel and Cottages 


FRANCONIA, H. 
In the White Mts. 


Reservation now made. Booklets and 
floor plans upon application. 
F.M. HUNT, Prop. 


MT. LAFAYETTE HOUSE 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 
In White Mountains 
Homelike surroundings and courteous at- 


tent Booklets on application. 
ee H. H. BURPEE, Prop. 


Monadnock Mountain House 


FITZWILLIAM, N. H. EI. 2,100 ft. 
Quiet assured over July 4th. Open June 20th 
to Oct. Ist. Miss Frances J]. Ayer, Mer. 


Outlook, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

Most beautifu! and healthful spot on L. ake. 

bane 
lills, 


Mountains and Lakes. 
fishing. Geo. H. Gould, Georges 


Among lakes and 
Inn mountains. 
Ititude 1 it 


good fishing; tablethe best : 
modern improvements rite for booklet, 
L. Smirru, Prop., Hillsboro Center, N. H, 


THE IDLEWILD 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens june 2%h. Address Miss Louise 
Craw. High St., Brookline. Mass ; after 
June Ist "aie INTERVALE, N. H. 


The Pequawket Inn 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Situated amidst a wealth of mountain scen- 


ery. excellence sooklets. 
C. SMALL, Intervale, N. H. 


p4 LMER HOUSE, North Beach, 
Hampton, N. (pens June Y, 
under new management. Seashore and coun- 
try. Good bathing. Protestants only, Ad- 
dress W S. Carter, Melrose, Mass. 


ASQUAM LAKES 
The Asquam House 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


A high-class modern hotel on Shepard Hill, 
on shore of Asquam Lakes commanding a view 
of lakes and mountains that is unsurpassed. 
Driving, boating, fishing, bathing, etc. Free 


trom hay fever Booklets 
H. F. DORR, Prop. 


MT. ADAMS HOUSE 


Jefferson Highlands, N. H. 


Finest location in the wy hite Mts. And, par 
booklet JOHN W. CRAWS 


Foster Cottage 


A beautiful mountain home June Ist. Rates 
S>to $8. Booklet. Mrs. J. L. FOSTER. 


White Mountains 


Breezy Hill House and Cottage. 
Close to Sugar Hill. Ensen Fi u,Lisbon,N.H. 


One ch the prettie st, most unique and up-to- 
tle resorts in New Hampshire. 


““OAKBIRCH INN » 
BUNGALOWS 


LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE, ALTON BAY, N. #. 
Now open. Visit it and be convinced. 


JOHN SKELTON, Jr., Mer. 


There is splendid sport 
at- Dixvitte NOorcu. 
The limpid lake, alive 
with square-tailed brook 
trout, is some 200 yards 
from the porch of THE 
BALSAMS. Ducks, par- 
tridges, squirrels,rabbits, 
deer im season, and rest, 
health, and the best so- 
ciety all the time. A 
paradise for tired brain- 
| workers. 

Write for booklet A, 
with fine views of the 
glorious mountain scen- 
ery. Perfect relief from 
hay-fever. Open June 30 
to October |. 


THE BALSAMS 


Dixville Notch, N. H. (White Mts.) 
CHAS. H. GOULD, Manager. 


shore). 
water, free 


Matt Kimball, R. 


THE GRAND 


MOUNT VERNON, N.H. 


Finest located and most attractive summer 
home hotel in America. I/lustrated booklet. 


OUNTAIN VIEW ARM, Lake 
Win N.H. (Southern 
(,ood vation. rand scene ring 

beats. Telephone. ooklet 


F. D. 1, Lakeport, N. H 


‘win Lake Villa and Cottages, 
New London, N. H. Modern hotel. 
Situated in the beautiful lake region of New 
Hampshire. Everything to make a summer 
vacation attractive. Terms $H) to $20 per 
wee 1. W. KIDDER, Proprietor. 


White Mountains, N. . 


= Forest Glen 
pen from May Ist to Nov. Ist. 
Our Me tell the story. Send for one. 
C. J. BAILEY, No. Conway, N. H, 


lent table, 


ISLES OF SHOALS 


Off Portsmouth 
Appledore and Oceanic Hotels 
10 miles right out tosea. Hot sea baths. 
Excellent cuisine. Steamer makes close con- 
nections from Portsmouth with all . and 
Boston trains. Rates $21 per wah —— 


d family rate on plication. n June 
and family rates RAMSDELL. 


THE WALPOLE INN 


ms May 24th, 1906 
Circulees god floor plans on application. 
COPLEY AMORY, Prop. 

Mrs. M. HITCHINGS, Manager. 


The Franconia Inn 
SUGAR HILL, N. H. 


Has to rent two cottages. Fine view ; mod- 
ern improvements. Inn makes specialty of 


good table. Address 

ROBERT P. PECKETT, Franconia, N.H. 

Lee ust Cottage, Whuiteheld, N.H. Forest 
on premises, lake near by. Fresh farm 


products, modern plumbing. Long distance tel- 
ephone. Terms very moderate. E. H. Parker. 


The New Profile House 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
One of the finest resort hotels mm the 
country and now nearing completion will 
open June 25th for its first season. Where 
only the best can be obtamed. 20 private 
cottages. C. H. GREENLEAF. Pres. 
Bosion—T he Vendome—Commoa wealth Ave. 


NEW JERSEY 
The Newburgh, — Park, N. J. 


2Znd Ave., 
Refined, homelike ; ‘ 
excellence. Booklet. A.’ 


The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health 


ATKINSON. 


GALEN HALL 


Hotel and Sanatorium 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Elegant new Building with every 
convenience for comfort and 
health. Over seventy medicinal 
and other Baths given. Sea water 


used. 
. YOUNG, Gen’! Mer. 


THE SAVOY 


Chelsea, Atlantic City. Directly on 
the beach. Stationary washstands in every 
room, Fresh and salt water baths. Double 
piazzas three sides of house. Miss HANLEY. 


HE TOURAIN E, Oriental Ave., At- 
lantic City, N. J. Overlooking the ocean. 
A most attractive place to realize fuli benefit 
of a sojourn by the sea. Bover & THomAsS. 


Sagamore—%h Av. and ocean, Bel- 
mar, J. Select, homelike. Seashore 
Capacity 65. $8-$12 


and country attractions. 
pecial June rate. 


weekly. $1.50-$2 per day. 


11 Chestnut Bast Orange, N. J. 


a... on and board, very convenient to 
trolley and station. Shade, iazza, and ex 


Mrs. M. E. DUNSCOMB. 
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THR OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


LIFE. 


HLAND HALL 


DNTCLAIR, N. J. Large, small 


rooms; large grounds; shade trees ; Tey table 
ands axvice: convenient to D.,L. & station. 
NEWFOUNDLAND, NEW JERSEY 


45 miles from New York. Situated on beau- 
tiful pane. boating bathing . driving. 
tennis, uet illiards, bowling. 
ay—October. Write for 


IDYLEASE INN 
Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A MODERN HEALTH RESORT 
Open Throughout the Year 


Let us send you our booklet. 


; North Asbury 

The Wellington 
Beach front hotel. Select and homelike. 
Rooms with bath. No 
Illustrated booklet. 


THE SHELDON HOTEL 


Ocean Grove, N.J._ Fine location near 
beach. Capacity 300. New bath rooms; 
modern plumbing. New York anerems. 640 
Madison Ave., cor. 59th St. Chas. W . Fuess. 


;nomos uitoes. 


malaria 
BIGGS SMITH. 


Near Ocean, Lakeand Auditorium. Twen- 
tieth season under same management. June, 
S8a week; {ul y, $8 to $10a week ; $1.50a day. 

ERRIS D. ROSECRANS. 


THE YORKSHIRE 


North Park, N.J., Sixth Ave. 
near the beach. educed rates for June and 
Sept. Booklet. DuFFie.p, Prop. 


LLEWELLYN INN Oxange. 


of the count with 
access to New York (12 miles). 
for for the summer. 


Highland House OCEAN GROVE 


THE TREMONT 


SEA GIRT, N. d. 
1886-1906 


Directly on the beach. Every room the same 
full ocean view. S. Hinkson Woopwakp. 


THE COLONIAL 


SPRING J. 
Open June 1 
Misses VAN DERHOOF & REYNOLDS 


Lodge 
tree ADIRONDACKS 
HOUSE quiet, comfort- 
able, homelike. Alti- 
 tude1,760ft. goo ft. above 
and overlooking Keene 
Valley. Write for booklet. Terms $12 to 
$20 per week. Special low rates for June 
and for families coming for the summer. 
G. H. STEVENS, Man., HuRRICANE, Essex Co, , 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


Select accommodations for a few guests. Ex- 
cellent table. BERTRAM COTTAGES, 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


WILBURTON 


. By-The-Sea 
Directly on the ch. Ca 
to October. A.C. and S. 


WINSLOW IN 


Dry, balmy aur. 

restful. Modern Hot 60 acres o rivate 
grounds. Bowling, billiards. riding, driving. 
244 hours from New York; 38 minutes from 
F iladelphia. One mile west Automobile r 
from Atlantic City to Philadelphia. Fine 
roads, Garage ; attractive rates. klet. 


NEW YORK CITY 


116 East 19th St. 


Delightful rooms for summer. Excellent table 


and 9 E. 43d St.—Select tamily house. 
Centrally located opposite Manhattan 
otel. Excellent table and modern conven- 
iences. References. Mrs. A. E. CRAWFORD. 


NEW YORK 
THE ADIRONDACKS 


Hotel AMPERSAND 
AND COTTAGES 
ON LOWER SARANAC LAKE 


A most delightful ~~ and mountain resort 
Opens June 2 ect golf links, fishing, 
rowing, bathing, anh. and dancing. Supe- 
Post telegraph, telephone, offices 

Booklet. Special rates. G. S. 
MOULTON: Ampersand, N. Y. 
N. Y. Office, 289 Fourth Avenue. 


ADIRONDACKS 


AND LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Hotel Ausable Chasm 


At the famous Ausable Chasm. New and 
moders in alla powstments grand scenery ; 
ideal drnves an ks; go lf and tennis ; our 
own dairy and ees | pure esian well 
water ; special rates to families and parties ; 
cottages torent. Write for terms. 

J. HENRY OTIS. Gen. Mer. 
Ausable Chasm, N.Y. 


THE GRAND VIEW 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks, N. Y. 


A first-class Hote! with all modern appoint- 
ments. Under new efficient ent man- 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Boating. 

booklet, etc., address 
‘Tuos. Pa otel Hamilton, 
132 West: 45th St., New York Ci ity. 


LAKE MEACHAM 


ADIRONDACKS 

Meacham Lake, New York.— Most 
beautiful ene in the woods, and in the heart 
of the St. R egis system. Fine beach, the best 
of fishing and hunting, good boats and trusty 
guides. ood roads through uaproxen forests. 
If links and tennis. ostal telegraph and 
daily mail. We pier apentert, rest, and quiet. 

to October 
MEACHAM “HOTEL COMPANY 


city 200. June 
. LETCHWORTH. 


uiet 


agement . 


ADIRONDACKS 


AYLOR HOUS IK 


AND COTTAGES 
Situated on beautiful Schroon 
or particulars and Boo ress. 
C. F. TAYLOR, J 


T 
aylors-on-Schroo 


Adirondacks 
SUNSET CAMP AND COTTAGES 


Write for booklet and New York references. 
R. BENNETT, Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


Adirondacks - — CRAWFORD’S 


Essex Co., N $10 to $16. Booklet. 
E. M. *CRAWF ORD. Owner and Manager. 


Adirondack 
Mountains HUNTER S HOME 
17th season. An ideal spot in the Bouquet 
Valley. Special rates for families, also for 
June and September, References furnished 
upon application with descriptive klets. 
ERTY BROS., Props., 
Elizabethtown, New York. 


Under-Cliff ene teart ‘ot 


in the heart of 
the Adirondacks 
A long-established and popular resort, pat- 
ronized largely by fesaiiies and parties of 
friends, insuring a charming social a Many 
rooms and fo. Mise L engaged. marly 
to Miss L 
Madison — New Yorke 


ADIRONDACKS 


STAR LAKE INN 
STAR LAKE P. O., N. Y., 2,000 feet 
elevation ; accommodates 200 : good ood boating 
and fishing ; grand scenery; no hay fever; 
electricity ; orchestra; telephone ; rooms 
with bath: rates reasonable. Booklet. Ad- 
tg: until June 15, JOHN M. SAYLES, 
Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y 


(a bonny, Adirondacks. Near Au- 
sable Chasm. Sanitary plumbing. Pine 


Grove. Long Chetanes one. $8 to $12. 
Booklets. E. A. TORDAN, Keeseviile. N.Y. 
Camp 


Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain. Write for ~s 
et. Mrs. H. H. Lonestarr, Old Forge,N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
FENTON HOUSE Couages., 


Summer Resort. Write for boo 
C. F. PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 


Hall, Lake Ozonia.— Restful 
home in the Adirondacks. , 

torest, mountain, and lake. Booklet. 
Frederic M. Heath, St. Regis Falls, N. 


HAY, LODGE AND COT- 
S. on the shores S ‘tacle 
Lake ADIRONDACKS. Golf, boating . 
and fishin For booklet address JOHN 
MacDONALD, Corey’s, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


on 
Banner House Chateaugay Lake 
Pook klets at Outlook Bureau. 
Address J.S. Kirsy, Bannerhouse, N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS vail 
Interbrook Lodge 


500 ft. above and overlooking the aR, Heart 
of Mts., direct trail to Marcy. Ga ane tennis. 
$8to$10. Illustrated booklet. LUCK. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMPENT 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Spa Sanatorium Spa, 


Restful home. 6 miles 
from Saratoga. ER, M.D. 


OLDTHWAITE INN, on the Great 

South Bay, Bellport, Long Island. 
“The Capri of America.” Cool, comfort- 
able, charming. With bluff site and neigh- 
boring pine trees, it combines the Adiron- 
dacks with the sea-shore. ‘The Great South 
Bay offers the perfection of sailing, also 
motor-boating, wine, and fishing. Golf 
links, tennis, driving, etc. An ideal A 
for famil summering and week-end visits. 
Opens M: accommodations for cighty 
guests. 

‘Tne GoLDTHWAITE INN, Bellport L. 1. 


‘AMP BONNIE—Renta! for summer, 
$175. turnished for housekeeping : tour 
bedrooms ane vant’s room. One of t most 
attractive o Essex cottages. Address 
JOHN B. BU RNEH AA. Essex, N. Y. 


Fishers Island, N. Y. 
MANSION HOUSE 


and Cottages 
Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Music 
For illustrated circular address 


A. T. HALE, Manager 


PineTree Inn 


Altitude 
tt, 


Views, arr, 
water, roads. 
fare, and 
company 
fine. Book- 
let. Reter- 
ences. 
Rates 
$10. 
"ES 


Capacity 20. W. B. CLEYV 


Prospect Park Hotel 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 

On a high chfft overlookme the Hudson. 
Commands a fine view of both river and 
mountains. Will open in june under new 
management. Private baths have been added, 
and many improvements are now being made 


Circular. Address FRANK N. ROGERS. 


THE GRAND HOTEL 


Catskill Mountains, N. Y. 


Opens 27th. Through Coach and 
Drawing Room car service from New York. 
Altitude over 2/00 feet. Passenger elevator 
to all floors. ~ Unexcelled cuisine. Rooms 
singly or en suite with private baths. Golf 
Booklet, Apply to Alfred Eiliott, Manager, 

ick’s Bidg,, N. E. Cor. B’ way and 28th St. 
(elevator 28th St. entrance), ew York; 
telephone 4748 Mad. until June 2th, atter that 
cate address the (srand Hotel Company, 
Highmount P. O., N. Y. 


The Lake House 


In the Adirondacks. 
Point and 


rown Point on 
Lake C hamplain 
Near the Forts Crown 
‘‘conderoga of Revolutionary 


times. Beautiful drives: fine sand beach for 
bathing ; boating, fishing, all outdoor amuse- 
ments. Write for booklet. Terms $10 upwards 


per week. M. Sons, Prop’s. 


(;rand View Mt. House 

kK. Windham, N. ¥.—Catskills’ finest 
location. El. 3,000 ft; view 5 States: refined 
surroundings. Rates $10 up. 4. J. GALER. 


Mt. Meenahga House 


and Cottages 
IN THE * BEAUTIFUL SHAWANGUNKS” 


A most attractive resort in June. 
Open aren, steam heat, private baths. Golf 
tennis, bilhards. croquet miles of beautiful 
walk and drives. 100 miles trom New Yor 
altitude 1,5 ‘ifeet. Please send for illustrated 
booklet. Terwitsticer & Son, Pro- 
prietors, Ellenville, N. V.. P. 


The Gleason 


Hea!th Resort 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


All fornis of baths, electricity massage: 
elevation 1,000 ft. Fine climate ; all modern 
conveniences. Dr. JOHN C. FISH ER, 
W rite for booklet to 
5. Gleason, Prop. 


resident physician. 
Edward 


MILLBROOK INN 
Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


NOW OPEN 
Telephone, 25 Millbrook, N. Y. 
F. FLEGER, Manager. 


CEDAR CLIFF INN 


Monroe, Orange Co., N. Y. 

An ideal resert among the hills, overlook- 
ng two charming lakes. ew house, suites 
with baths, steam heat, all outdour amuse- 
ments; Si) feet elevation: one mile from 
depot; ae acres of woods and fields ; 49 miles 
from ne ice ; low tares. 


Jooklet. . M. HA IGHT. 


THE BAY HOUSE 
ORIENT, LONG ISLAND 

An ideal spot for summer outing, homelike 

and comfortable. Booklet. C. B. KinG & Son. 


MOON HILL CAMP 


on Schroon Lake 


The aim of this camp 1s to furnish all the 
essential comforts of a refined home life in 
harmony with the simplicity and freedom of a 
beautiful amd secluded part of the Adiron- 

acks. For further particulars address Miss 
Helen Warner, Pottersville,W arrenCo.,N.Y. 


DUTCHESS HILLS 


SouTHERN PorTIoN BeERKSHIRES 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


AND COTTAGES 
QUAKER HILL, PAWLING, N. Y. 


Nearest high-class Mountain Resort to New 
York City. Only 9 minutes from Grand 
Central Station. Elevation 1,200 feet. Golf, 
tennis, orchestra ooklet. 

WILLIAM SMITH O’BRIEN, Proprietor 
Representative at Hotel Gotham. New York, 
ay 15-3 


ON LAKE GEORGE 


The Sagamore 


One of the finest Summer Re- 
sorts in the Country. 


T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ 
Sagamore, N. Y. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 
WINDSOR HOTEL 


OPENS JUNE 25th 
Special Ratés on Application 


R. G. SMYTH, Lessee. 
SEA GATE, 
WHITTIER INN New York Harbor 


The most delightful spring and summer 
resort near New York. The house is new, 
with all modern appointments, steam heat, 
private baths and balconies: 


SEA CLIFF HOTEL 


Sea Cliff, L. I. 


Entirely renovated. Opens June 15. Ex- 
cellent cuisine. Music, boating, bathing, fish- 
ing, golf. Terms moderate. Write for booklet. 


Cayuga Lake House 


Sheldrake, Seneca Co., N. Y. 


Nine hole golf 


All modern improvements. 
links. For particulars apply to 
MRS, M. B. HARRIS, 
Sheldrake, Seneca Co., N. Y. 


The Rexmere ) stamford 
Churchill Hall 


Hotel Hamilton Catskills 
bk. GRIF be ITH, Mer., now booking at 
cor. and Broadway, 


Tel. 4748 Mad. 
.E. CHU RCHILL, M.D., Prop. 


The Hotel Frontenac 


1,000 Islands, St. Lawrence River 
OPENS JUNE 16th 

A magnificent Hotel, delightfully situated 
on an island in the St. Lawrence River. Th 
favorite water for motor boats and boat racing. 
Fishing, rowing, and all aquatic sports. An 
extremely picturesque nine-hole golf course 
free to guests of the hotel; also tennis and 
other sports. For booklet and full informa- 
tion address C. G. TRUSSEI Manager, 
Frontenac, N.Y.(also Mgr. Bon Air, Augusta, 
(Gia.), or New York City office, 289 Fourth 
Ave.. Town and Country Bureau. 


The Column 


1,000 ISLAND PARK, N. Y. 
L. A. JOHNSON; Proprietor. 


The most delightful location at the 
‘Thousand Islands. Opens June 


EST AWHILE CLUB. Country 
house. Northern Westchester Hills. 
Simplicity, hospitality, peace. Modern _im- 
rovements. Commuting distance from New 
ork. Miss G. lL. S. AND ‘Ss, “ Pine 
Lodge,’’ West Somers, New Y ork. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Berwick Inn Elevated, modern, near 


Vater Gap. Boating, 
Trolley to Illust. booklet. 
’. Dickerson, East Stroudsburg, Penn 


“ The Sunset ” 


4 hours from New York. The greatest 
health and pleasure resort in Pennsylvania, 
High elevation, superb scenery. An_ idea 
spot must be seen tobe a ppreciased. Address 

J. D. ER 


P O.. Pa. 


THE WALTER 


This nearest, largest, best of she W erners- 
ville Resorts has its own ~ a. ce. 


Walters Park, Pa. Booklet. 
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THE OUTLOOK RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA 


VERMONT 


SUMMER CAMPS 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


In the highlands of the upper Delaware. 

agniticont roads, beautiful scenery ; boat- 
ing. bathing, and fishing ; private trout brook. 
House fitted with sanitary plumbing. Pure 
spring water exclusively used. Vegetables 
from otel, rden. Automobile to meet trains 
or tour valley. Riding and driving horses ; 
girase: music every evenin Open from 

ay until November 15. Send for klet. 

PHILIP F. FULMER, Jr., Proprietor 


BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD 


Pike Co., Pa. 


OPENS JUNE 20: 95 miles from New 
York city, via Erie Railroad ; accommodates 
350; most charming resort on bank of Dela- 
ware River: all modern conveniences: 
orchestra, golf, baseball, tennis, magnificent 
roads, boating, bathing, fishing, &c.: no 
mosquitoes; cuisine unexcelled. Send for 
illustrated booklet. 

P. N. BOURNIQUE, Proprietor. 


RHODE ISLAND 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. L. 
The Spring House 


Splendid location, all ocean view. continual 
cool breezes. Orchestra, dancing, -tennis, 
bathing. Booklet. B. B. MitcHett, Prop. 


Bs: Island, R. I. Hotel Manisses, Annex 
& Cottages. 15 miles at sea ; direct daily 
steamboat connection with New York: surf 
bathing; telegraph; orchestra; moderate rates. 

oklet. Representative and Country 
Bureau, 289 Fourth Av.., 


HOPEWORTH 


SANITARIUM 
Bristol, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
On shore of Narragansett Bay 
NO INSANE 
W. C. CANFIELD, M.D. 


AMESTOWN, opposite Newport. 
Thorndike Hotel and 8 new Cot- 


ges, furnished. Charming location on 
shores of seaeraggnoeis Bay: 15 min. to New- 
port by ferry. KENNEY, Manager. 


The Gladstone 


NARRAGANSETT PIER 
RHODE ISLAND 
Opens Wednesday, June 20, 1906 


Large, modern hotel overlooking the ocean ; 
accommodates 350) guests. Surrounded by 
beautiful shade trees, and equipped with every 
convenience that modern luxury can suggest ; 
splendid beach ; fishing, polo, tennis, 
golf, superb drives ure water from Glad- 
stone te for literature. 

W RADEL, 
A. L. SMIT Mer. 


WILSON’S 
OLD BEACH ROAD, NEWPORT, _e™ 
reopened May 15 for Season of 
M ARGARET BOKEE. 


B i H bo vt. 
The Lodge on Lake Champlain 


Near steamer landing. Safe boating and 
bathing. Circulars. F. M. STRONG. 


Historie Bennington, one of the most 
healthful and picturesque places in the 
Green Mountains. The alloomsac 
Inn. 140 year record. Write for booklet. 


WaLtctTer H. Berry, Prop., Bennington, Vt. 


Life in Tents on Maine Lakes 


WYONEGONIC 


Camps for Girls and Women 


Well-known ang thorough- oin Camps in 
the pine woods, B nine 
lect associates = t of care. 
Fleets of Rangeley boats and canoes, sadaic 
, horses,nature stud 


YHESTER, Vt.—The Maples. De- 
lightful summer home. Pure water, bath, 
hot and co piazza, croquet, fine roads. 
Terms sensonebls. The Misses SARGEANT. 


The Homestead 


ure water, open Ares. Attractive walks and 
rives. Mrs. C. . LEE, Dorset, Vt. 


Hitchcock 


A homelike place ina beautiful “rice 
$7 perweek. Address Manager, Pittstord, Vt. 


HYDE SUDBURY, VT. Capacity 250 


vests. In the heart of the Green 
fountains. SpeciAL RATES FOR 
MANOR booklet ad- 
ress A. W YDE & SON. 
VIRCINIA 


sketching etc., all 

LUB ON jf in care of experts. 

OSE POND Jf Coaching parties to 

for college girls and | Mount ashing 

older campers, with § ton. Illustrated lit- 

s i rates to par- § eratu (Tele- 

ties by the week or hone Mr. and 

month. Open June, frs. C. E. COBB, 
July, Aug., Sept. 9 Bridgton, Maine, 


CAMP TALOFA ; 


White Mountains, N. H. Day's $s drive 
from Mount Washin eek’s coach- 
ing throug White Moun. 

ns. Canoeing trip through Moosehead 
Lake Region : excellent fishing. Boats water 
sports, track athletics tennis. Lodge 
has accommodations for a 
unpleasant weather. Tutoring if 
booklet, address F. E. BOG 
Tarrytown, N. ¥., or F.C. DU UDLEY. 

-A., Polytechnic 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


rs in case of 
sored. For 


Warm Sulphur Springs Co- 


are now open for guests. For re and 
terms address hy JOHN L. EUBANK, 
Warm Springs, Bath Co., Va. 


WEST VIRCINIA 


BROOKSIDE THE BEAUTIFUL 


_ The mountain laurel is in bloom and nature 
is at its best now at 


Brookside (Inn & Cottages), W.Va. 


10 miles from Oakland and Deer Park, B. 
O. R.R. Three thousand feet above sea leve 
on a plateau of the Alleghanies, standing in 
its own grounds of nearly 1,000 acres, this has 
been pronounced by people all over the United 
States as the ideal mountain and country side 
resort. It unites the charm of nature with 
those comforts demanded by people of refined 
tastes. lect patronage only, but prices are 
moderate. Send for particulars, booklet, and 
references from your own ay. 

. KiRKPATRICK, side, West Va. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Camp WILDWOOD 
Where Boys Really “Camp Out” 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE 
MAINE 
June 25-September 3 
Camping, cruising, fishing, land and water 
sports, under the personal supervision of col- 
lege men of strong character, refinement and 
sympathy wit ys anual training, tutor- 
ing, and music if esired. Boys8to 16. Ap- 


ointments may be made from June 13th to 
— 25th in New York or Boston by writing, 


‘or catalogues address 
Kahkou Camp SUMNE Hooper, 
For Older Boys 


University School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


UMMER CAMP 
\) Women, — Teachers, writers 
‘Whole. 


White Mountain region by . lake. 
Address Miss RWELL. 


table, modern conv 
ie 00 per week. 
e Castle, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


In the 
Camp Chocorua white ‘Mountains 
A summer camp and school for boys, eight 
years up. Senior and junior departments. 
Careful supervision. Special attention to 


boys backward in studies. ifth season. 
Send for booklet. S.G, DAVID- 
SON, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARM SCHOOL 


A School in the Country for Boys 


Affording the outdoor: advantages of a 
camp school while providing the healthy en- 
vironment of a_well-regulated indoor life. 

umbers limited to insure a constant, 
sonal oversight. Summer term, June bth to 
Sept. 15th, $ PORTER trip to the Maine 
coast. H, 


3 


AMP OXFORD. 

or Boys, near Poland Springs. 6th sea- 

son. Beautiful cottages ar and 
Everyth ing to delighta bo rizes. 
W hite Mt. tours: golr, tennis, baseball. sket 
ball, new launch canoeing, rowing, swimming, 
fishing, etc. Orches Experienced coun. 
cilors. Unexcelled Moral, Mentai, 


and f Development the Camp Aim 
Booklet. 
Eighth 


. Caldwell, A.M Oxford, Me. 
CAMP WAWONA gh 


Includes all the best features of a high grade 


A Summer Camf# 


camp bo ape the 
N. H. 
Camp BOYS 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA 
Fifth season, Terms moderate, Address 
HIRAM W. SLAC 
735 Olive St., St. Paul, Minn. 


East ANDover, New Ham 


Minnehaha Camp for & and 
ndicrafts, 


councilors. 


E 
eter MARY L. READ, 
olumbia University, N.Y. City. 


An ideal camping 
trip of 20) miles— 
Lake to 


BY CANOE 


DOWN THE 
Canada. Boysand 


ALLAGASH young men. 


fixed camp. 5th season. Select party. 

rienced camp leaders and guides. 

by headmasters of leading schools. 
F. E WING. Ben Avon, Allegheny, Pa. 


CAMP 
KATAHDIN 


in the Maine Woods 


The place es =e boys manly. a 
season. MH. M. B, Cambridge, 


| 
ea) 
i 
ookiet. 
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SUMMER CAMPS 


Summer Home and Camp for Girls 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
Wells Kiver, Vt. 

In a pine grove. Camp with modern con- 
veniences. Swimming, rowing, outdoor 
sports, handcrafts, tutoring if desired. Spe- 
cial department for small ch Wey with gov- 
erness. Address Miss. FA RW ELL, The 
Castle, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


UNIQUE summer outing for 
BOY 11-16. few 
vacancies in small private to spend ten 
woes Nova Scotia. Personal care. Socially 

vest. Tutoring. Apply at once. Booklet. 
IT HOLDEN Hotel San Remo, New York. 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


FOR BOYS 
Lake George. Season, July 2—Sept. 8 
Outdoor life under ideal conditions. 


Roys lito 6. Address ELIAS G. BROWN, 
A. M.D., 481 145th St., New York City. 


VAMP INGLEVIEW tor adults, 
/ Lake Winnipesaukee, N. H. 
Cottage, tents, pine grove, sandy beach, boat- 
ing, daily mail. A delighttul place. Write to 
Mrs. CARRIE F. HALEY, Milford, Mass. 


for 
Camp Wake Robin 
Catskill Mountains. For booklet and rece 
larsaddress E. B. Mitten, Woodlan 


N*E TICAL CAMP, Wychmere, 
Casco Bay, Maine. Cruising from 
(ape Cod to Bar Thee meen One design racing 
fleet. Power boat. Deep sea fishing and 
dredging. Canoe trips into the Maine woods 
Baseball | team, track team. ul tutoring. 
tooklet. D. B. MACMILLAN, P hys. Direc 
tor, Worcester Academy, W orcester, Mass. 


MEDOMAK CAMP 


Washington, Maine 
Third season opens July 6. 8 weeks for $85. 
Camping, tramping, fishing, athletics. An 
experienced leader for each 6 boys. _ Illus. 
booklet. nex AND, Dover, N. H. 
_H. BENTLEY Quincy, Mass. 


CAMP tor GLRLS 


Canaan, N. H. Un- 
der the care of two Bos- 
ton teachers. Miss 
SIMMONS, 130 Harvard 


Brookline, Mass. 


OQUAGA LAKE, N. 
(Catskills). Boys 8-18. 6th year. Athletic 
sports, manual training, nature study, tutor- 
ing—all by specialists. Supervision entirely 
by experienced teachers. House or tent. Open 
June 9. Regular season July and August. 
$125. Illustrated booklet. Carvin L. Lewts, 
A.M., 107 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


W: ampanoag Camp for boys at Lake 
hillip, Sandown, New 

Ings. Tramps parties, swimmin 

tutoring. D. M. Brewster, Sandown, N. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Pasquaney Nature Club 


HEBRON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Near Pl mouth). Boating, Syimening, 
athletics, Utrector, M Mrs. ASSAN, 
124 Engle 5St., Englewood, N. J. 


CAMP COMO 
Girls White Mountains 


Gorham, N. H. Deng huul and invigor- 
ating climate. "Mountain chmbing ; coaching 
tours; buating, swimming, and tutoring. 

Mrs. &. k. HUNTON, Newton Center, Mass. 


Cam p Chesterfield 
at LAKE SPOFFORD, N. H. 
Summer Camp for Boys 


Athletics, Manual ‘Traine, Tutoring. 
Fifth season recomme nded. Equip 
ment the best. men incharge. Every- 


thing for your boy’s welfare. Book let for the 
asking. Edgar Burr Smith, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Natural Science Camp 
KEUKA LARE. Athletics, nature study, 
sports, The oldest and largest summer camp. 
here is always a reason for success. Booklet 

on application to ALBE AREY 
076 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


A Real Camp for Boys 


A high school principal and a registered 
Maine guide will take a |:mited number of 
boys to their camp in the Moosehead region. 
Woodcralt, canoeing, boating, swimming. 
best fishing, out-of-door sports, hunting big 
game with camera. Excellent references. 
received till June 25. 

VITHEE, 42 Irving St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Camp Pukwana 

Gt Lake Wianipesaskee 
New Hampshire, White Mountains. Rowin 

swimming, gardenin instruction optional. 


The Misses BLAKE, 127 W. 56th St.. N. Y¥ 


WILDMERE Maine We ooads 


Seventh seasor 


of Wildmere C amp tor Boys 
opens ju ve 28th. The 
mm ideal place tor a boy’s 


J ng trip through the 
White Mountains. Ten 
weeks of healthful out- 
door sport and recrea- 
tion in the region of 
Sebago. Specia! 
tutoring if desired. Write 
for illustrated booklet. 
Irving L. Woodman, Ph. 
Adelphi Academy, 
Brooklyn, 


Lunksoos Camp 
KATAHDIN COUNTRY 


Most attractive region of Maine wilderness. 
The home of big game and trout. Camping 
and canoe trips. Terms easy. 2d season. 

tooklet free. Address 
B. SENSENIG, 122 W. Mt. Pleasant Av., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. L. A. BaiLe-:, Lincoln, Me. 


Aloha Select Camp for Girls 


Secoad Season. wake Morey, Fairlee, Vt. 

We receive a number ol girls into our sum- 
mer home. Substantial, furnished house for 
headquarters ; also board-tioor tents. Health- 
ful location, fine scenery. Boating, bathing, 
tennis, handicraft, nature- coach. ing 
horseback riding, picnics, etc. kx rienc 
camp councilors. Guirs’ health an welfare 
our first care. 


Also THE ALOHA HOME FOR GIRLS 
Oct. l—June 1, at Hanover, N. H., a beauti. 
tul, healthful college town. Fine insellectual, 
social and religious influences. 

Highest references given and re- 
quired. For illustrated book, address Mr. 
and Mrs. Ek. L. Guuick, Hanover, NH, 
till May 1; later, KF airlee, Vet. In writing, 
reter to this periodical. 


CAMP WACHUSEIT 


Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 
Fourth season. Boating, canoeing, fishing, 
swimming, water sports. Instruction by a 
specialist about the birds, insects, flowers, 
and minerals of the region. Tutoring, if 
desired. Highest references. r you are 
going abroad, send your sons to Camp Wa- 
chusett. Send for Creuse to the 
Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


AMP MANASQUAN tor BOYS, 
West Point Pleasant, N. J. 

A summer camp for boys at the seashore. 
Boating, swimming, under care of Annapolis 
graduate. Supervision only by experience 
Booklet. Address ull June 
. C. Mangold. Cornwall on Hudson, N. Y. 


CAMP BARNARD 


Mallet’s Bay, Lake Champlain 

Connected with Parnard School for Girls, 
New York. Delig httul out-of-door hfe. Three 
more campers desired to con plete the number. 
Address immediately Miss 
McNu tty, 418 W. 20th Street, New York. 


WINNISQUAM 


LAKE PORT, N. H. 


The real camp for real boys. 
Saddling a distinctive feature. 


athletic and aquatic s Or ts. Tutorin 
epresentatives will be in Boston, Hartford, 
nt dletown, Ct., New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago,and Marion, O.,in June. For book- 
let ond appointments addre 
.H.M lOODY, "Waterbury, Vt. 
FOR BOYS. 


Camp So-High Genuine woods 
in the Adirondacks '"fe. canoe 


trips, camping 
under the care of expose nced woodsmen an 
college men. July, August. “* Harold and 
Chester, who were with you two months last 
summer, came out of the woods like Indians 
in physique and gentlemen in 
ment.”’ Address GEORGE G. BROWER, 
M.A., Bordentown (N. J ) M Institute 
or CARL S. COIT, Potsdam, N 


After 30 Years. 


Send for our New Message issued alter 30 years. 
Our splendid system has developed out of this vast ex- 
perience. Our first mortgages upon homes in Eastern Kansas 
will net you six per cent and there is no better security 


on earth. Responsible agents wanted. 
Write to-day for the New Message. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, 


Lawrence, Aansas. 


An~eaAy— THE 30,000 ISLANDS OF GEORGIAN 


NORTHFIELD 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 
SALE DOES 
ITS tse vors GOOD 
§ Cents ROYALTY 1s Paid 
**The Northfield Schoclis’’ on every copy sold 
CLoTH BouND, $25 per 100, 30c. postpaid. 


Returnable Samples mailed to “ earnest mquirers.” 
Published by the publishers of the famous ** Gosvel Hymns.” 


HYMNAL 


sea voyage on the Great Lakes. For handsome | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 
Bk 


illustrated descriptive matter write G. 
ger Aj Agent, Granc 


Trunk Railway System, Montreal, Canada. 


ELL, General Passen- 


Banking by Mail ‘% NINETEENTH WARD| JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


Send for pamphlet. 


WaRNER M. VAN NogveN, President 


book, edition ** T.”’ 


Sold by all pypatere in Paint. Send for FREE illustrated 


. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis, 
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LITHIA WATER 


A Powerful Nerve Tonic and Restorative. Does 
it Contain Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda? 


Ex-President American Medical As- 
Hunter McGuire, M.D., LL.D., sociation, and of the Medical Soctety 


of Virginia; late President and Professor of Clinical Surgery, University College of 
Medicine, Richmond, Va.: “ \t has never failed me as a powerful NERVE TONIC when I 
have prescribed it as such. I sometimes think it must contain Hypophosphites of Lime 
and Soda. It acts as that compound does—as a tonic and alterative. I know from its 
constant use, personally and in practice, that the results obtained are far beyond those 
which the analysis given would warrant.” 


Charles G. Hill, M.D. . Professor of Nervous and Mental Diseases, Balsi- 


more Medical College, etc.: “In many forms of 
Nervous Exhaustion, accompanying an excess of urates and phosphates, it is invaluable.” 
eaten medical testimony mailed. For sale by the general drug and mineral water - 
trade. 


Hotel at Springs Opens June 15th 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


FIREWORKS 


Mixed $5.00, $7.00 to $300.00 net 
Special Assortment Aerial $45.00 to $360.00 net 
for 1906 Children’s $1.00 and $2.00 net 


. Send for full Catalogue B 
Telephones 4819—Cortlandt. 12 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 


le of FOOT=EASE it 
A Certain Cure for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. - ads 


DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. on every box. dress, Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N.Y. 


REFRIGERATORS || !he Garden City Company 


Houses of moderate cost until August, 1906. 
The 66 é 4 39 Our standard for a The following PRIZES are offered : 
y quarter Century. Two of $1,000, Two of $500, 


The “Premier” ciass tinea. 


For particulars address 


EWIS &(YONG THE GARDEN CITY o. AT NO. 60 WALL ST., N. Y. 
132 &@o PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, LABELS 


135 West 41st Street, New York EDWARD W, HOLMES, LL.M., 705 McOtl! Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


BOOKS for TRAVELLERS 
Our European and Our Asiatic Neighbours 


A series of volumes picturing with unusual happiness of selection and of manner every day 
life in foreign lands. The aim is to portray life as it unfolds in regular course and as it affects 


the individual. 
LIST OF VOLUMES: 
- French Life Austro-Hunga- Dutch Life Swedish Life 


Russian Life rian Life Spanish Life Japanese Life 

Swiss Life Belgian Life Danish Life Chinese Life 

Italian Life German Life Turkish Life Indian Life | 
Philippine Life Australian Life | 


“ A series long needed.”— The Outlook. 
“ As full of correct, impartial, well digested and well presented information as an egg is full of meat.”—WN. Y. Glode. 


“ Cannot be too highly recommended.”—W. Y. Ave. Afaz/. 
“ Deserves the heartiest praise.”—V. Y. Ave. Past. 


Crown 8vo. Fully illustrated. Each, net, $1.20 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


A Norwegian Ramble 


Among the Fjelds, Fjords, Mountains, and Glaciers | 
By One of the Ramblers (J. Bishop PutTNAm) | 
t6mo. Illustrated. Net, $1.20 


“A delightful journey made under most agreeable auspices and 1n a spirit so cheerful and enthusiastic that it is 
inspiring to the reader.”"—Port/and Press. 


In Thamesland 


Cruises and Rambles through England from the Sources of the Thames 
to the Sea 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, author of “The Congo Free State,” “ Romance of 
Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet,” etc. 


Crown 8vo. With about 100 illustrations and a map. Net $3.00 


A book literally packed with historic and romantic associations which adorn the story of the great little river. It 
is indispensable company in boat, trap, and automobile, and to all travellers in the region most characteristic of 


English life and manners. 
Life in the Open 


Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse, and Hound in Southern California 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER, author of “ Life of Darwin,” “ Big Game Fishes,” etc. 
Svo, 92 full-page illustrations. Net $3.50 


Mr. Holder has ridden, driven, sailed, tramped, fished, and shot over every foot of the forest_and sea, plain and 
mountain, which he describes so picturesquely and with such keen delight. His book is a chronicle of sporting ex- 
periences that carries along with it a good deal of exciting narrative and a considerable amount of interesting infor- 
mation in regard to social life, as well as the flora and fauna of the country he loves so well. 


Winged Wheels in France 


By MICHAEL MYERS SHOEMAKER, author of “ The Heart of the Orient,” “The Great 
Siberian Railway,” etc. 
Svo. Wéith about 60 illustrations. Net $250 


The record of a motor-car trip of nearly 5,000 miles over superb highways and enchanting byways through the | 
Rhine bl and thence to Switzerland. The volume is in no sense a guide-book; no set itinerary was followed | 
with feverish haste, but, as fancy might direct, pausing in some ancient city or quaint village, climbing mountains 
to visit long-forgotten castles, or rolling imto valleys in search of deserted abbeys. 
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“Po not invest in enterprises 
which promise a quick and large 
return upon your money, unless 
you can afford to lose the invest 
ment, and therefore are willing to 
take that risk.” — The Outlook. 


The Cleveland Trust Company offers 
a safe alternative to all careful investors. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET “G” ON 
FOUR PER CENT BANKING BY MAIL 


000 MILLION DOLLARS Asse. 
INDIVIDUAL DEPOSITORS 


CheCleveland Crust Company 


owe (SAVINGS HANK) 


CLEVELAND ~- - ~ OHIO 


Professional cooks use 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
because no other season- 
ing has the same fine, 


rich fi avor. 


Sea Breeze Hospital 


Do You Wonder They Get Well? 


We have raised all but $35,000 toward the first permanent 
seaside hospital for crippled children. Unless the sum 1s com- 
pleted by June 30th we shall lose the $215,000 already pledged. 

To you Miss Winnington addressed her dying plea in 
behalf of 60.000 maimed and crippled children, which was later 
seconded by President Roosevelt and Jacob A. Rus. 

We welcome your gifts—and they have varied from 25c. to 
¢10.000—because without exception they come with inspiring 
messages. Tuberculosis w7// be stamped out; the crippling of 
children wz// be stopped; the child’s right to play and health 
and efficiency w7// be universally recognized. 

Will you give something toward this hospital—a brick, win- 
' dow, bed, garden, veranda, ward, kitchen, dressing-room, or 
memorial wing? Will you speak of it to friends of crippled 
children, to your Sunday-school class or club? Gifts will be 
acknowledged and inquiries answered by R. S. MINTURN, 
Treas., 105 East 22d St.. New York City. 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE 
1843 CONDITION OF THE POOR 1906 


For a Safe Investment 
Bearing 5” to 6” Interest 


Farm Mortgages in the Irri- 
gated West are recommended by 
conservative investors. We offer 
carefully selected first mortgage 
loans on_ personally inspected 
IRRIGATED FARMS inchoice 
localities in Colorado, Wyoming, 
and Montana, free of all taxes or 
expense to the investor. 

3% interest allowed on sums 
placed with us awaiting investment. 
Business established in 1880. 

High commercial rating and best 
bank references. 

THE VAN KLEECK-BACON 
INVESTMENT Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Refrigerator! 


ASE 


foods absorb 
foul odors. 
Prevent this 
sickness by 
Keeping in your 
wi refrigerator a 
NM sponge sprinkled 
Dig occasionally with 
Fiatts Chlorides. 
Wash the sponge 


iwice a week 


Every housekeeper should have our 
book. It tells how to prevent sickness. Send 
for a free copy to Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff 


Street, New York, sole manufacturer of 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Odorless Disinfectant. 


A colorless'liquid ; powerful, safe and economical Instantly destroys 
foul odors and di ing matter. Specially prepared for house- 


 bofd use. Sold only in quart bottles, by druggists everywhere. ’ 


THE 
Earning Power 


behind securities is what determines their value. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


earned in 1904, from cereal crops alone, 46 
per cent. annual income on the entire assessed 
valuation of the State, leading all agricultural 
States. 


North Dakota 46% Illinois........ 21% 
25% Missouri...... 11% 


We offer for investment 


North Dakota Farm Mortgages 


placed on the land that secures this remark- 
able result. 
Send for description of mortgages 


WELLS & DICKEY COMPANY 


Investment Securities Miavneapolis, Minn. 


BANKING 
MAIL 


AT 47% 
INTEREST 


ESTABLISHED 
1868 


THE BVILDING OWNED AND OCCUPIED 
BY THE BANK 


The amount of your deposit makes not 
the slightest difference in the consideration 
you receive from this bank. You are in- 
vited to become a depositor whether you 
send One Dollar or Ten Thousand Dollars. 
Our booklet “V” sent free on receipt of a 
postal card. 
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_ The marriage of King Alfonso 
cote and Princess Victoria Eugenia 
of Battenberg, or, as she 

is generally known, Princess Ena, at 
Madrid on Thursday of last week will 
long hold its place among the most 
dramatic of royal weddings. Peculiar 
interest attached to the marriage of the 
granddaughter of Queen Victoria and 
the grandson of Queen Isabella, thus 
cementing by family alliance the fnend- 
ship between two Powers which three cen- 
turies ago were in deadly conflict on both 
sides of the world, and for many gener- 
ations afterward were separated, not only 
by heritage of hate, but by differences of 
religious, political, and social organiza- 
tion. Princess Ena is a beautiful and at- 
tractive member of a royal family which 
has produced many gracious personalities 
but very few beautiful women; while 
the young King has shown the coolest 
courage on several occasions, and a dis- 
position to live with his people in a way 
quite unusual with Spanish sovereigns. 
The wedding ceremony was ptrformed 
with the splendor characteristic of great 
Roman Catholic functions in Spain. 
When the King and Queen left the 
church for the palace, the streets were 
packed with masses of people, all eager 
to continue the enthusiastic and affec- 
tionate demonstration which had greeted 
the Queen on the boundaries of Spain 
and had accompanied every stage of her 
journey to the capital. Just as the royal 
pair were approaching the palace, and 
at the very moment when flowers were 
being rained down upon them so copi- 
ously that the air seemed to be full and 
the pavements were hidden with masses 
of color, a bouquet was thrown in which 
was secreted a bomb of terrific explosive 
capacity. It fell near the King’s coach, 
killed more than twenty people, wounded 
more than sixty others, and spattered 


the Queen’s bridal dress with blood. 


The courage of the King on this occasion, 
his devotion to his young wife, and her 
own dignified demeanor, have deepened 
the growing regard of the Spanish people 
for both. The sympathy of. all the 
world, indeed, has gone out to them, 
accompanied by an intense indignation 
at a deed which, like most deeds of the 
Anarchists, was not only atrocious, but 
in the last degree ineffective and puerile, 
for at this writing there seems to be 
no doubt that the bomb was thrown 
by an Anarchist. The latest reports 
indicate that he was discovered in 2 
small town, but, unfortunately, had the 
opportunity of killing himself. The 
tragic event has, of course, directed the 
attention of all civilized countries to the 
urgent question of the effective treat- 
ment of this form of Anarchy—the insane 
attempt to overthrow the social order by 
indiscriminate murder; for the assassi- 
nation which includes such objects as 
President McKinley, President Carnot, 
the Empress of Austria, and King Hum- 
bert is not only dastardly, but has no 
intelligence behind it. The latest and 
most revolting event of this nature, in- 
volving as it did a horrible attempt at the 
assassination, on the day of her marriage, 
of an innocent girl who was as well a 
member of the British royal house, will, 
we trust, react on the destructive group of 


-Anarchists at one of the most sensitive 


points—harborage in England. England 
has loyally and consistently been a refuge 
for political sufferers and martyrs of.all 
degrees, but she should not and will not 
make herself the shelter of insane 
assassins, 
Michael Davitt, who died at the 
Dublin Hospital last week, had 
led a tempestuous life full of 
vicissitudes. He may be described as 
one of the foremost fighting Irishmen of 
his generation, Born in County Mayo 
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in 1846 on a small farm, he knew at five 
years of-age all the misery and bitterness 
of eviction, and it was undoubtedly the 
vividness of his impressions of that 
process that made him the implacable 
enemy to the whole system of landlordism 
in Ireland as it then existed. He was 
soon put to work in a cotton factory in 
Lancashire, lost his right arm in an acci- 
dent, went to a Wesleyan school for a 
short time, entered a printing office, and 
went into politics in 1866, allying him- 
self with what was then called the party 
of force. Four years later he was con- 
victed in London of treason-felony, sen- 
tenced to fifteen years, served one-half 
the period, mainly in Dartmoor, and was 
liberated on a ticket of leave. By this 
time he was regarded as a martyr, and a 
great popularity made him an efficient 
agent in starting the Land League agita- 
tion. He became one of Mr. Parnell’s 
most devoted lieutenants ; he visited this 
country twenty-six years ago, and organ- 
ized branches of the Land League ; on his 
return to England was again tried and 
sent to Dartmoor fcr fifteen months; 
later he assisted in the organization of 
the National League, servedanotherterm 
in jail in Dublin, during which he was 
elected a member of Parliament; pub- 
lished several books; resigned from Par- 
liament in 1895, and was a bitter critic 
of the Ministry during the war in South 
Africa. Mr. Davitt was an agitator 
rather than a leader. He represented 
the fighting qualities of the Celtic tem- 
perament, as Mr. Dillon represents its 
sentiment, Mr. O’Connor its humor, and 
as Mr. Parnell represented its occasional] 


_ capacity for concentration and persistent 


action. Mr. Davitt hated the Saxon in 
the conventional Irish fashion, and he 
fought England with the burning sense 
of the injustice which had long charac- 
terized England’s rule in his own coun- 
try. He was a man of intense feeling, 
but his honesty of purpose and sincerity 
of conviction were never questioned by 
his bitterest enemies. 

The bitter and uncom- 
promising antagonism of 
the majority of the Angli- 
can clergy to the Education Bill now 
before the House of Commons strikes 


Clericalism in 
England 


9 June 


people on this side the sea with amaze- 
ment, as utterly irrational. It is, how- 
ever, well explicable as the natural effect 
of a leaven that for seventy years has 
been slowly working a change within the 
Established Church. ‘The epithet “ Bir- 
relligious,”’ punning on the name of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, the proposer of the bill, 
is applied to a measure that provides for 
‘simple Biblical teaching ” in the public 
schools, and permits * denominational 
teaching ” outside of school hours at the 
expense of those who demand it. ‘That 
is, for distinctively religious teaching 
nothing suffices but teaching the special 
doctrines of the Church of England or 
the Church of Rome, as now provided for 
at public expense. Provision for simple 
Biblical teaching only is declared to be 
provision for “ teaching Nonconformity,” 
not religion in the Anglican or Roman 
sense of the word. Of course this argu- 
ment is a logical boomerang for those who 
use it, and the saner heads among Angli- 
cans deprecate it. ‘The Dean of Ely (Dr. 
C. W.-Stubbs) says he has no patience 
with High Churchmen—+i ishop Gore, 
for instance—who seem to “ prefer that 
an Englishman should run the risk of 
being an infidel rather than a Noncon- 
formist.” It is plain that a change has 
been going on in Anglicanism. In 1831 
Robert Hall, speaking for Free Church- 
men, as Nonconformists are now prefer- 
ably termed, said: ‘We do not differ 
from our brethren of the Establishment 
in essentials : we are not of two distinct 
religions.” Hardly as much can now 
be said. In 1833 the Tractarian move- 
ment began at Oxford. This, while it 
carried over to Rome and the Cardinal- 
ate such men as Newman and Manning, 
left in such men as Pusey and Keble, 
who remained in the Anglican commu- 
nion, a.leaven which has worked till now, 
and with manifestly increasing effect in 
recent years, to deprotestantize in vari- 
ous degrees the Anglican clergy. That 
the violent reactionary uprising of official 
Anglicanism against the Birrell bill is a 
fruit of Tractarianism, Canon Henson, 
who calls the bill fundamentally just,” 
has clearly pointed out to his vitupera- 
tive brethren. It can hardly be deemed 
an accidental coincidence that the 
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clergy protest against the bill in almost 
identical terms, as a tyrannical violation 
of what they call religious liberty and 
equality. In over six thousand parishes 
the Church of England has had the privi- 
lege of teaching its distinctive doctrinesin 
the one school supported by the taxpay- 
ers, which all children in the village are 
legally bound to attend. What the Dean 
of Ely calls “ the hysterical screaming of 
Churchmen” at the proposed abolition 
of this inequality is what will be found 
in our own or any other country when- 
ever a privilege enjoyed by a part of the 
community at the expense of the whole 
has to be lopped for that equalization of 
opportunity which distinguishes democ- 
. racy from aristocracy. Last week the 
bill passed its second reading by a 
majority of two to one, and a struggle for 
some amendments is now going on, 


Though he is 
England’s might- 
iest proconsul, 
Evelyn Baring, now Earl Cromer, is still 
known as “Agent and Consul-General 
for Egypt.” Entering the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian service in 1877 as a Commissioner 
of the Egyptian Public Debt, he has long, 
honorably, and brilliantly fulfilled the 
duties of England’s arbiter in Egypt. 
No reports of colonial administration are 
awaited with more interest than are 
those of Lord Cromer describing Eng- 
land’s work in Egypt and the Sudan. 
The just published report is not the 
least remarkable in the long series from 
Lord Cromer, for in it he not only 
recounts the increasingly favorable eco- 
nomic and political conditions through. 
out Egypt and the Sudan; he also dwells 
on a point of international moment. He 
asks that the present “ capitulations ” (by 
which foreigners are exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the local tribunals) be al- 
tered ; these control the consular courts 
and the mixed tribunals to which the 
interests of foreigners resident in Egypt 
are committed. The mixed tribunals 
consist partly of native, partly of foreign, 
judges, and have jurisdiction in civil 
matters between natives and foreigners 
and between foreigners of different 
nationalities; civil cases betweer for- 
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eigners of the same nationality, however, 
are tried by their own consular courts, 
This system, declares Lord Cromer, is 
out of date. Instead of it he would have, 
first, a special Legislative Council, com- 
posed of twenty-five or thirty members, 
all of whom should be subjects of the 
signatory Powers to the treaties under 
which the judicial reforms of 1876 were 
accomplished, care being taken that no 
Power should have an undue number 
of members. The Atgislation enacted 
by this body should be approved by a 
majority of the existing Legislative Coun- 
cil, and, with the consent of the British 
Government, should be promulgated by 
the Egyptian Government, and be bind- 
ing on all foreigners resident in Egypt. 
Of course the new Council would not 
intrench upon the functions of the exist- 
ing Legislative Council and General 
Assembly, which have existed since 1883. 
The first is a purely consultative body. 
It consists of thirty members, of whom 
fourteen are nominated by the Govern- 
ment. It meets once a month, and exam- 
ines the budget and proposed adminis- 
trative laws. It may not initiate legisla- 
tion, however, and the Government is not 
obliged to act on its advice. The Gen- 
eral Assembly consists of the members 
of the Legislative Council, with the addi- 
tion of the six Ministers of the Cabinet 
and of forty-six popularly elected mem- 
bers. While this latter body has no legis- 
lative functions, no new direct personal 
or land tax may be imposed without its 
consent. Lord Cromer’s second propo- 
sition concerning a special legislative 
council is that it should create new 
courts to take the place of the consular 
courts and the mixed tribunals. In 
these new courts, however, the judges of 
the present mixed tribunals should find 
place, thus maintaining the praiseworthy 
principle of irremovability of judges. 


The question whether 
the Germans in South 
America are to prove a 
danger politically to that region is an- 
swered emphatically in the negative 
by Baron Speck von Sternburg, the 
German Ambassador at Washington, 
in the May “ North American Review.” 
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he rapid decline of German emigra- 

on is shown by the fact that in 1881 
the total amounted to over 220,000, 
but since then the decline has been 
steady, and last year not quite 28,000 
Germans emigrated to lands beyond 
sea. The retrogressive tendency is the 
more surprising when we remember 
that Germany’s population has during 
recent years increased at the rate of 
800,000 annually. ‘The reason why Ger- 
mans are now staying at home lies doubt- 
less in the extraordinary economic de- 
velopment of the Fatherland during the 
past ten years and in the steady improve- 
ment of the social status of day laborers. 
Of those who have emigrated, however, 
many have gone to South America, and 


especially to South Brazil, South Chile, - 


and Argentina—lands which, by reason 
of climate, soil, and well-disposed gov- 
ernments, are suitable as homesteads for 
German immigrants. In South Brazil 
especially, Germans have founded scores 
of thriving colonies; they and their 
descendants have preserved their Ger- 
man identity and a preference for goods 
of German origin. ‘The most southern 
States of Brazil, Rio Grande do Sul and 
Santa Catharina, are inhabited, accord- 
ing to Baron von Sternburg, by about 
200,000 persons of German extraction. 
These persons have almost invariably 
renounced or lost their German citizen- 
ship, and the vast majority have no ex- 
pectation of returning to their former 
home. It is but natural, however, that 
the thrift characteristic of their settle- 
ment and the economic effect of their 
demands upon German exports should 
have turned the eyes of economists to 
the possibilities presented by the south- 
erh half of the American hemisphere as 
one outlet for the Fatherland’s surplus 
population. But of its entire emigration 
Germany, on the average, sends more 
than 96 per cent. to the United States. 
Our census of 1900 places the number 
of native Germans in this country at over 
2,660,000. Nor are there any indica- 
tions that the United States will cease to 
be the Mecca of German emigration. 
If that emigration is welcome in North 
America as a desirable influx, equity 
demands, declares the Ambassador, that 
German emigration to South America be 


judged by the same standard. This 
opinion is also affirmed by a letter to 
The Outlook from a German who has 
for many years resided at Sao Paulo, 
the capital of the province of Rio 
Grande do Sul. Answering the ques- 
tion whether he and his friends intended 
to return to Germany to live, he wrote, 
“‘We have no intention of wearing uni- 
forms.” The escape from military serv- 
ice, as well as the attraction of another 
climate, soil, and economic opportunity, 
is responsible for much of the German 
emigration. 


‘Twelve years ago some 
sixty gentlemen and 
ladies met by invita- 
tion of Mr. Smiley in the parlors of the 
Lake Mohonk House to consider the de- 
sirability of International Arbitration as 
a substitute for war, and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale expounded the idea that 
arbitration was not enough; what was 
needed was a permanent Supreme Court 
to settle disputes between nations as the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
settles disputes between States. This 
ideal was even at that gathering put 
smilingly aside by at least one eminent 
speaker as wholly impracticable. Last 
week about three hundred and fifty in- 
vited guests assembled in the same place 
to consider, now that the Supreme Court 
of the Nations has been established, 
what ought to be the next step to make 
it effective. These guests came from as 
far South as Florida, as far West as 
Seattle, and as far East as Portland, 
Maine. ‘They included one judge of the 
United States Supreme Court and eight 
judges of the higher State courts ; eight 
men who had won distinguished places 
in the diplomatic service of the Nation; 
four members of Congress; thirty edu- 
cators holding influential positions either 
in colleges or in the public school sys- 
tem ; and appointed delegates from fifty 
Boards of ‘Trade and other analogous 
commercial organizations in the prin- 
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cipal cities of the country. While the _ 


members of the Conference differed 
sharply on one question of detail, 
they were absolutely, unqualifiedly, 
and enthusiastically in favor of Dr. 
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Hale’s prescription of a Permanent Court 
for the avoidance of war by the substi- 
tution of reason for force as a means of 
settling international controversies. The 
progress which had been made toward 
the realization of this ideal during the 
last year was illustrated by the opening 
addresses of Mr. Smiley, the head of the 
Conference, the Hon. John W, Foster, 
its presiding officer, and Dr. Trueblood, 
whom we may designate as its historian. 
A site for the Hague Tribunal has been 
selected, the land purchased, and the 
scheme of the building chosen. Thirteen 
obligatory treaties of arbitration have 
been formed since last year—forty-four 
in all. Two of these treaties agree to 
leave all questions of every description 
to the Tribunal for final settlement. 
The jurisdiction of the Tribunal has 
been extended by the invitation to the 
South American and other States to 
participate, so that at the next Confer- 
ence forty-seven separate States will be 
represented, nearly twice as many as 
were represented at The Hague in 1899. 
Several important cases have already 
been submitted to ‘and decided by the 
Tribunal since its organization. “Two 
nations, Chile and the Argentine Repub- 
lic, have agreed to a limitation of arma- 
ments, and the British House of Com- 
mons, by a unanimous vote, has pledged 
the British Government to urge this 
subject on the consideration of the Con- 
ference. 


Cardinal Gibbons, 


who, in the red 
robes of his office, 
constituted a pic- 
turesque figure on the quasi-platform 
in the parlor of the Mohonk House, in 
his address brought out very forcibly 
the fact that the progress toward peace 
in 1905-6 is a culmination of a long 
ascending series of developments of 
peace since the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. In the one hundred and 
twenty years of our National life there 
have been twelve years of peace for 
every year of war; in seven hundred 
years of Roman history there were 
only six years of peace, all told. When 
Tyre capitulated to Alexander the Great, 
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two thousand inhabitants were crucified 
and the rest were put to death; when Lee 
capitulated to Grant, not a life was sac- 
rificed, and every advantage was ‘given 
to the prisoners of war to return to their 
homes and resume their peaceful voca- 
tions. And neverwere the forces for peace 
more efficient than now. Dr. Hillis, of 
Brooklyn, in an eloquent address pleaded 
for the substitution of peace education 
for war education: for histories in our 
schools that should exalt the victories of 
peace, statues in our parks to honor the 
heroes of peace, the use of Decoration 
Day and Fourth of July to distinguish 
between just and unjust wars. He made 
it clear that there was room for such re- 
form, but other speakers showed that it 
had already been begun. In the public 
schools of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and Columbus, Ohio, and in other places, 
prizes have been offered and successfully 
competed for on the value of interna- 
tional arbitration and the best means of 
promoting it. As a result of last year’s 
Conference, Governor Utter, of Rhode 
Island, has offered two prizes of one 
hundred dollars each to the students of 
Brown and Amherst Colleges, respective- 
ly, for the best essay of a similar char- 
acter. The growing habits of students 
in our colleges indicate a growing readi- 
ness for the adoption of arbitration, 
since this is the method universally 
adopted by them for the adjustment of 
controversies which arise respecting 
their athletic contests. Not less signifi- 
cant is the fact that student interest, 
which a quarter of a century ago was 
largely concentrated on physical science, 
is now increasingly devoted to sociologi- 
cal science. ‘These aspects of educa- 
tional work were emphasized by Dr. 
Daniel C. Gilman, formerly President 
of the Johns Hopkins University, Dr. 
Tanner, of Brown, and Dr. Woolsey, of 
Yale. The incidental but important 
effect of trade in developing an interna- 
tional desire for peaceful methods of 
settling international disputes, and the 
growing sense of the importance of the 
Tribunal plan among business men of 
this and other countries, were dwelt upon 
by nearly all the speakers at the busi- 
ness men’s meeting, which occupied one 
entire evening session. 
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On the question of 
the future the Con- 
ference was divided 
in sentiment. One 
party put emphasis on the restriction of 
armaments, and desired to pass a reso- 
lution urging Congress not to build the 
proposed new battle-ship at a cost of 
$10,000,000, or at least to delay the 
building until the question of restriction 
could be passed on by the Hague Con- 
ference. The other party doubted the 
advisability of offering counsel to Con- 
gress on this question, and desired to 
put the whole emphasis of the Confer- 
ence upon removing the causes of war, 
by providing, in a permanent Court and 
eventually an International Congress, a 
better means of settling disputes. The 
debate on this question was at times 
warm, though not acrimonious. ‘The 
result was a compromise upon which all 
members of the Conference were able to 
unite, which was embodied in the plat- 
form, and in the following resolution 
addressed to the President, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the twelfth annual Mo- 
honk Conference on International Arbitra- 
tion respectfully petitions President Roose- 
velt to instruct the delegates from the United 
States to the next Hague Conference to urge 
that body to give favorable cénsideration to 
three measures which will greatly conduce 
to the peace and welfare of the world: A 
plan by which the Hague Conference may be- 
come a permanent and recognized Congress 
of the Nations with advisory powers; a gen- 
eral arbitration treaty for the acceptance of 
all nations; a plan for the restriction of 


armaments, and, if possible, for their reduc- 
tion, by concurrent international action. 


The Lake Mohonk 
Conference : The 
Next Steps 


The pian to convert the Hague Confer- 
ence from a casual into a permanent 
body to counsel respecting international 
matters was in accordance with the 
scheme which Mr. Bartholdt put first 
before the Interparliamentary Union, 
then before Congress, and finally be- 
fore the Lake Mohonk Conference. 
He would have the next Hague Con- 
ference constituted a permanent body, 
a sort of international senate or Upper 
House, to assemble automatically and 
periodically, and the Interparliament- 
ary Union reorganized so as to act as 
a parliamentary. official adjunct or a 
Lower House. In the Upper House 


each nation would have the same voice, 
while in the Lower House all representa- 
tion would be proportional—thus, of the 
two houses in this international legisla- 
ture, one would be created and controlled 
by the executives, the other by the par- 
liaments, or, which is practically the 
same thing, the peoples. The radical 
idea of an international parliament was 
approved without a dissenting voice by 
the Lake Mohonk Conference, while it 
wisely did not undertake to express any 
judgment on the method of its organiza- 
tion. In addition to these vital sugges- 
tions were some others, the most impor- 
tant of them being the exemption of 
private property from seizure at sea, and 
the neutralization of the great ocean 
routes, as the Suez Canal is and the 
Panama Canal is to be neutralized. But 
the Conference rightly laid stress, not on 
the amelioration or modification, but on 
the abolition, of war. In the closing 
paragraph of the platform it thus summed 
up its convictions and aspirations : 
While we shall welcome any action taken 
by the coming Hague Conference in the way 
of clearly defining the rights and obligations 
of belligerents as to each other no as to 
neutrals, of lessening the horrors of war, and 
of giving increased stability and protection 


to the Red Cross movement, it is our hope 
that the Conference will remember that it is 


‘consecrated to the great work of ending as 


well as softening war, and of subjecting the 
relations of nations to the dominion of law 
rather than of force. 

With these convictions and aspirations 
The Outlook is in hearty accord. 


a In addition to the 
and Inaction egy of the 
eat Inspection 
Bill by the Senate and of the Diplomatic 
Bill by the House, Congress has to its 
credit some other recent action. In the 
Sundry Civil Appropriation Bill as 
reported from committee there is an 
item of twenty-five thousand dollars to 
defray the President’s traveling expenses. 
For years a part of the public expenses 
of the President has been paid for either 
out of the private resources of the Presi- 
dent himself or by the railway corpora- 
tions. These expenses ought to be 
borne by the Nation. Now that it is too 
late to increase the President’s salary 
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for ihe present term, the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has adopted 
the next best plan. ‘The Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections has 
voted, seven to five, that Senator 
Smoot is not entitled to his seat. If the 
Senate, by a two-thirds vote, supports 
this view, Senator Smoot will be ex- 
pelled; though it is urged by some 
members of the Senate that that body 
can even now vote by a bare majority 
that the Senator from Utah be not ex- 
pelled but excluded. Meanwhile Sena- 
tor Burton, of Kansas, convicted by the 
courts for selling his official influence, 
has resigned. The Senate Committee 
has voted to report favorably the bill to 
modify the present law which allows to 
corporation officials immunity in any 
case on which they have testified. The 
decision in the case against the so- 
called Beef Trust made some such 
amendment to the present law impera- 
tive. Unless a measure of this sort is 
passed, the Government will be unjustly 
hampered in proceeding against corpora- 
tions. In the meantime the Railway 
Rate and Statehood bills are in confer- 
ence between the House and the Senate; 
and the Pure Food and Philippine Tariff 
bills are being held up by selfish inter- 
ests, the one in the House, the other in 
the Senate. 


Senator Arthur Pue 
Gorman, of Maryland, 
died on Monday, June 4, at Washington, 
D.C. He was already a spent figure 
in politics before his last illness. The 
best summary of his constructive work 
we have seen we find in the New York 
“ Evening Sun :” 

Gorman was credited with three great 
achievements in modern American politics— 
the election of Grover Cleveland as Presi- 
dent in 1884; the defeat of the Force Bill in 
the United States Senate in 1890; and the 
change of the Wilson tariff-for-revenue-only 
bill in 1893 until it was really a protective 
measure, so much so, in fact, that President 
Cleveland would not sign it. 

That he is to be credited with the first 
two of these three results we doubt; 
that he was a very influential factor in 
accomplishing all three cannot be doubt- 
ed. He belonged to the older type of 
politicians ; rarely made speeches, gave 


Senator Gorman 


interviews, or wrote articles; worked 
secretly, by combining personal and 
political interests; was both “ boss” 
and Senator, and more the former than 
the latter. The defeat of his pet meas- 
ure for the disfranchisement of the negro 
and the enthronement of the machine 
in Maryland registered less the failure 
of his personal influence than the deca- 
dent power of his political methods. 
Leadership in the United States Senate 
is passing back into the hands of its 
real publicists—from men of the- Platt 
and Gorman type to men of the type of 
Spooner and Bailey. 


Every household in the 
por directly con- 
cerned with at least one bill now before 
Congress—Senator Beveridge’s measure 
for the inspection of meat and meat 
products. Even the lumber camp in the 
remote forests and the military outposts 
will be affected if this bill is passed. 
That public sentiment is aroused on the 
subject there can be no question. The 
suspicion that poisoned, diseased, and 
putrid meat is packed and distributed 
for the use of the American people has 
within the past few days spread widely— 
not to say wildly. Even if this suspicion 
is unfounded, nothing but Federal legis- 
lation can allay it. Yet Mr. Beveridge’s 
bill is meeting vigorous opposition. It 
has, as we stated last week, been passed 
by the Senate; but it is obstructed in 
the House. What is the measure which 
the packing interests are apparently 
fighting? Briefly, it is this: Under the 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Federal inspectors shall examine all 
meat and all meat products designed 
for food prepared for inter-State trans- 
portation ; that which is found healthful 
and fit for human food shall be labeled 
“inspected and passed ;” and what is 
unfit shall be labeled “ inspected and 
condemned.” Meat which is “ passed” 
may be reinspected and condemned. 
Moreover, the inspectors sha]l have the 
duty of examining the sanitary conditions 
of the establishments in which the ani- 
mals are slaughtered and the food pre- 
pared. The condemned carcasses and 
food products these inspectors are em- 
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powered to destroy. After January lI, 
1907, no person or corporation shall 
offer for inter-State transportation, and 
no inter-State carrier shall receive, any 
meat or food products thereof which are 
not marked as “ inspected and passed,”’ 
and none shall be offered for transporta- 
tion or transported in inter-State com- 
merce unless the establishments in which 
i is prepared are maintained in accord- 
ance with the sanitary regulations pro- 
vided for in the bill. The Secretary of 
Agriculture may, at his discretion, pro- 
vide for the examination of live animals 
from which food products for inter-State 
commerce are to be made. Inspection 
shall be by night as well as by day. The 
cost of inspection shall be defrayed by 
fees to be paid by the packers. In case 
of any dispute with regard to the inspec- 
tion, final decision is to rest with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, or with the 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
under the Secretary’s direction. Meat 
and food products for export are likewise 
to be inspected, and vessels for their 
carriage are not to have clearance untila 
suitable certificate is issued to the owner 
or shipper or the requirements for such 
certificate are officially waived. ‘The bill 
does not apply to animals slaughtered 
by a farmer on his farm. Provisions 
prohibiting adulteration and the coun- 
terfeiting of stamps or labels are in- 
corporated in the bill. Violations of 
the provisions of the act are punishable 
by a fine not exceeding ten thousand 
dollars, or imprisonment not exceeding 
two years, or by both fine and imprison- 
ment. The offering or receiving of a 
bribe, given with the intent to influence 
official action, is visited with an even 
severer punishment. 


he opposition to this 
ll hasseemed to grow 
since it was passed in 
theSenate. This oppositionisapparently 
based on three grounds: that the bill 
is unconstitutional, that it threatens to 
hurt a big business, and that it puts the 
cost of inspection upon the packers. 
The bill is unconstitutional, it is urged, 
because it provides for the inspection of 
meat before it has become an article of 
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-inter-State commerce. The Federal Gov- 


ernment, it is argued, cannot control 
commerce within a State, and yet this 
bill provides that a packing establishment, 
which of course supplies not only dis- 
tant but also local markets, shall under- 
go Federal inspection, and that the goods 
which the inspectors condemn shall be 
destroyed and thus be made unavailable 
for local sale. In spite of this argument, 
however, the bill in its essential pro- 
visions is plainly constitutional. The 
Supreme Court has settled for all time 
the right of the Federal Government to 
have the same control over inter-State 
commerce that it has over the foreign 
commerce of the Nation. Congress has 
therefore the right to determine the con- 
ditions which manufactured articles shall 
meet before they are transportable. If 
a packing concern desires to prepare its 
product both for local and inter-State | 
commerce in the same establishment, it 
must accept for the whole establishment 
the conditions which must be applied to 
a part. A packer could, in order to 
supply the local market, maintain a sepa- 
rate establishment for the obvious pur- 
pose of making an inferior article; that 
he would not do so is not attributable to 
the law. The second ground for oppo- 
sition seems to be that such an inspec- 
tion law is likely to hurt a great busi- 
ness and throw working people out 
of employment. A business depending 
for its existence upon dealing in poison- 
ous or disgusting food has no right to 
claim protection; and if the packing 
business is not of that sort, it can endure 
most rigid inspection. The third point 
in the argument against the bill seems 
to be this: that it is wrong to put upon 
the packers the expense of governmental 
inspection ; that, in other words, the ex- 
amination which is made on behalf of 
the public should be paid for by the 
public. As a matter of fact, however, 


the extra expense which any business 


involving danger to the community in- 
curs is rightfully not a tax upon the peo- 
ple, but a part of the cost of the business. 
The people have a perfect right to re- 
quire that a concern which manufactures 
explosives should make its building safe, 
and yet the people do not pay the cost; 
so the people have a perfect right to 
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require that any concern engaged in 
supplying food shall, at its own expense, 
assure the people against injury—or even 
disgust—that might follow the use of 
its product. Such a bill is not only 
legitimate, but also imperative. We are 
not surprised to read despatches from 
Europe indicating that American canned 
meats are losing their market, and we 
can conceive of no way in which the 
great packing business can maintain 
itself now except by assuring the public 
indisputably that the products of their 
packing establishments are not only 
healthful, but are also perfectly clean. 
On Monday of this week the report ap- 
peared prepared by Mr. James Bron- 
son Reynolds and Dr. Charles P. Neill, 
the special Committee appointed by 
President Roosevelt to investigate con- 
ditions in the Chicago stock-yards. Their 
report has led the President strongly to 
urge the passage of the Beveridge bill. 


At the instance of 
Attorney - General 
Moody, the United 
States Supreme Court has undertaken to 
deal with a case of lynching. It is enabled 
to do so in this case because the prisoner 
whom the mob hanged was under the pro- 
tection ofthe Court. He,anegro,had been 
convicted in a Tennessee court of criminal 
assault upon a white woman. Hilis case 
was finally brought before the Federal 
Supreme Court, which granted a stay. 
The sheriff who was responsible for the 
prisoner Was instructed by telegraph to 
hold him in safe keeping. ‘In spite of 
that, only one man was left on guard. 
The sheriff is therefore included, with the 
men alleged to have been of the mob, in 
the list of defendants who are now by a 
rule of the Court called upon to show 
cause why they should not be punished 
for contempt of court. These defendants 
will have to appear before the Court in 
October. They are subject to imprison- 
ment for contempt ; they may in addition 
be charged in a Federal District Court 
with murder. Exasperating as are delays 
in American criminal procedure, much 
as they may tempt communities to deal 
with criminals with less formality and 
greater speed, they cannot for an instant 


Lynching and 
Criminal Procedure 


be regarded as justifying the defiance of 
the courts. It has been by the struggles 
of generations that the institutions of 
civilization have been wrought; and it 
is upon these that popular liberty rests. 
Men who attack those institutions are 
threatening the personal liberty of every 
citizen. ‘That the courts need mending, 
however, there can be no doubt. The 
very day after the Supreme Court issued 
its ruling, a mob in Alabama seized a 
prisoner who for two years had been held 
underacharge of murder, and hanged him. 
Through legal technicalities, the question 
whether the prisoner killed the victim had 
not, it is said, as yet even been discussed 
before the court. That fact does not 
excuse the lynching, although it explains 
it; but it ought to create a public senti- 
ment in favor of a radical improvement 
in the American way of dealing with 
criminal cases. Governor Higgins, of 
New York, in vetoing last week a bill to 
increase the law’s delay, declares that 
the situation, as exemplified in a noto- 
rious murder case in that State, is “ little 
less than scandalous.” It is not incon- 
sistent to desire, on the one hand, that 
every defiance of the courts should be 
punished, and to urge, on the other hand, 
that decisions of the courts, by being 
based on justice rather than legal tech- 
nicalities, be made worthier of respect. 


The daily papers re- 
port an address by 
Com Mr. Shonts, the 
Chairman of the Panama Commission, 
advocating the lock canal at Panama, on 
the grounds not only that it will cost less 
and can be more promptly constructed, 
but also that it will be a better canal when 
completed. We quote from the New 
York “ Sun’s ” report of this address: 


The so-called sea-level canal is a deep, 
narrow, tortuous gorge, through which — 
ships cannot pass, even according to the 
estimates of the men who recommend that 
type of canal, at a greater speed than four 
miles an hour, and which will contain at 
times, according to the same authority, a 
current in one direction of two and six-tenths 
miles an hour. I venture to say that no 
large ship occupying, as large ships will, 
forty per cent. of the prism through which it 
will pass, can navigate at that speed, with 
that current, safely under its own steam. 
The lock canal, on the other hand, as recom- 
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mended by the minority of the consulting 
board and indorsed by our Commission, will 
have thirty-five miles of free lake navigation, 
so that the difference in time of putting large 
ships through the locks will be more than 
offset by their speed through the lake por- 
tion of their trip, which is more than two- 
thirds of the entire length of the canal. 


The sanitary effects of the great artificial 
lake Mr. Shonts does not apparently refer 
to, and this is an aspect which ought 
not to be ignored. Speaking broadly, we 
think that the questions, What should be 
the type of canal and how should it be 
constructed ? must necessarily be left to 
experts. They are not infallible, but 
they are more apt to be right on such a 
question than an inexpert press or an 
inexpert democracy. And while the 
experts are not wholly agreed on the 
relative advantages of a lock and a sea- 
level canal, the majority of all experts, as 
we have heretofore pointed out, and an 
overwhelming majority of American ex- 
perts, recommend the lock canal. 


New York City has been 
considerably agitated dur- 
ing the last few weeks over 
the question as to whether an independ- 
ent telephone company shall be granted 
a franchise to lay its wires and rent its 
instruments in the municipality. The 
Atlantic Telephone Company, the name 
of the corporation bespeaking the new 
franchise, has made an offer of remark- 
ably low rates both to the city and 
to private users of the telephone. In 
spite of these attractive promises, The 
Outlook trusts that the municipal author- 
ities will not grant the desired franchise. 
Free competition, in our judgment, is a 
worse than useless method of regulating 
the cost of the consumer of public utili- 
ties. That the telephone has become a 
public utility is undebatable. It is no 
longer a mere convenience in a city like 
New York, but it is an absolute neces- 
sity, very nearly as essential to industrial, 
commercial, and professional life as the 
United States Post-Office. The New 
York Telephone Company, which at the 
present time has. a monopoly of the 
telephone service in this city, has been 
efficiently managed, and is noteworthy 
among the great corporations for the 
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public-spirited manner in which it has 
developed its plant, maintained it in a 
high degree of scientific excellence, 
treated its employees with a humane re- 
gard for their welfare, and regarded the 
public as valued customers whose wishes 
and needs were to be considered in a gen- 
erous and friendly spirit. Its rates have 
been unmistakably too high, but about a 
year ago it made a material reduction 
after a conference with the Merchants’ 
Association of the city. It has recently 
announced further reductions, doubtless 
due to some extent to fear of competitors 
entering the field. Free competition, 
however, in telephones would lead to 
almost as disastrous and entangled a 
condition of affairs as competition in the 
fire department or the public school 
system. The way by which a natural 
monopoly, such as the telephone, can 
best be made serviceable is not through 
competition but through municipal or 
State regulation or administration. 


The current num- 
ber of “‘ Appleton’s 
Magazine” pub- 
lishes an entertaining and suggestive 
article from Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
giving her impressions of the United 
States to-day as compared with similar 
impressions which she received on her 
first visit to this country, twenty-five 
years ago. Madame Bernhardt shares 
with Madame Duse, of Italy, the distinc- 
tion of being one of the two greatest 
actresses of moderntimes. Further than 
this we cannot go in comparing the his- 
trionic gifts of these two ladies. But 
Madame Bernhardt’s achievement and 
fame are such as to entitle her to a very 
respectful hearing when she discusses 
the zsthetic and artistic qualities of any 
country or people. Moreover, what she 
says is always pervaded with a Gallic 
lightness of touch and a Gallic careless- 
ness of responsibility that is refreshing to 
turn to in times like these of strenuous 
political and social reform. For example, 
twenty-five years ago Madame Bernhardt 
could not abide our hotels, and declared 
she lived for one entire month in New 
York literally eating nothing except choco- 
late which was prepared for her by her 
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maid! During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, we are glad to report, our hotels have 
improved; so have our men and our 
women; our women are much less pro- 
nounced in dress than they used to be, 
and do not wear so many diamonds and 
fine feathers at the breakfast-table as 
formerly. Our men are more courteous 
and polished; some of them have even 
acquired the accomplishment of being 
able to kiss a lady’s hand in the Euro- 
pean fashion. These, however, are only 
the superficialities of Madame Bern- 
hardt’s comments. She is impressed 
with the fact that we are really here 
making a unified Nation out of a mass 
of all sorts of races. It is this Nation 
in the making that “ imposes respect.” 
What she has to say about the need of 
a preservation of the things of beauty 
and the feeling for beauty is well worth 
quoting : 

I know very well that we are in the New 
World ; that it is imperative first to be sure 
of the good resources of the country, to cre- 
ate cities, harbors, defenses, churches, the- 
aters, and banks. Art will be demanded 
now that all this is accomplished and the 
cities are created. What cities! ... Here 
I see sometimes lovely towns, with their 
streets lined with superb trees, with pretty 
villas, with stone sidewalks; and I stop my 
carriage, and, standing up, I admire the 
beauty of the country, when a deep bell of a 
locomotive makes me turn about, and there, 
with the track laid across this fine avenue, 
goes a train—a freight train with innumer- 
able yellow cars, carrying tons and tons of 
oil, spitting out its black smoke on the tops 
of budding trees—and I think with terror 
that should this train be derailed and catch 
fire, these million tons of oil would spread 
flaming through the town, consuming all the 
pretty homes. 

Madame Bernhardt likes the spirit, enter- 
prise, and hospitality of Chicago, but 
cannot understand, and in this we heart- 
ily agree with her, why the Chicago peo- 
ple have allowed the borders of their 
lake to be spoiled by the railways. In 
a European city such a superb lake front 
as that would be guarded and developed 
for the pleasure and recreation of the 
citizens. But the spirit of municipal 
improvement and of the preservation of 
scenes of natural beauty is rapidly grow- 
ing in this country. The time will even 
come when Burlington, Vermont, lying 
on the shores of one of our most beau- 
tiful inland lakes, Lake Champlain, and 
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commanding a view of a chain of Adi- 
rondack peaks of which the Swiss them- 
selves might be proud, will rescue her 
lake front from the railway yards, lum- 
ber piles, and smoky factories which 
now destroy it; or will at least turn her 
chief hotel roundabout so that the front 
windows instead of the back ones will 
command as much of a view of the water 
as a visitor can make out between the 
smokestacks and over the roofs of mills 
and machine shops. 


Greek has $0 long been the 
center of a fierce struggle in 
the English universities that 
the outside world has learned almost with 
consternation that the Senior Wrangler, 
who for a full century and a half has 
been the greatest person in the under- 
graduate world at Cambridge, is in grave 
danger of disappearing from the lists of 
honor-men at that venerable institution. 
Matthew Arnold called Oxford the uni- 
versity of movements and Cambridge 
the university of men. English poetry 
has been so intimately connected with 
the old town on the Cam that its his- 
tory might almost be written there from 
the time of Chaucer to that of Tenny- 
son; but for many years it has been the 
home of higher mathematics; and while 
literary culture has been associated 
chiefly with Oxford, mathematical train- 
ing has been associated chiefly with 
Cambridge. Since the establishment of 
the Mathematics Tripos about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the Senior 
Wrangler, the contestant who emerged 
first in the most difficult examination set 
in any institution of learning where the 
English language is used, has been, for 
the time being, almost as marked a man 
as the Prime Minister. So exacting have 
been the requirements which hedged 
about this great honor, and so difficult 
has it been to carry off the prize, that of 
late years critics have grown bold enough 
to declare that the Senior Wrangler so 
exhausts himself in cramming for an 
examination that he rarely comes to any 
distinction in after life. This criticism 
has now taken definite form ; for a special 
committee, which included men of. such 
scientific distinction as Sir G. H. Dar- 
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win and Sir R. S. Ball, has pronounced 
the system, of which the Senior Wrangler 
has been the consummate flower, unsatis- 
factory, and has recommended to the 
Senate of the University radical changes. 
In the course heretofore the Senior 
Wrangler has had three years’ exacting 
study of what would be called at Cam- 
bridge elementary mathematics, and one 
year for advanced work; and the com- 
mittee have reached the conclusion that 
the competition is so acute that it pro- 
motes cramming at the expense of gen- 
uine specialization and the development 
of individual talent. The committee pro- 
pose an elementary examination at the 
end of the first or second year, and a 
second and more advanced examination 
at the end of the third or fourth years, 
and‘ urge that the broadening of the 
course of reading will be a very great 
gain, because it will make possible 
greater devotion to progressive work. It 
is not many years since the square about 
the Senate House was packed with a 
crowd of turbulent undergraduates shout- 
ing by the half-hour, “ Varsity for 
women !” as the silversmiths of Ephesus 
once shouted, “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!” It will be interesting to 
see what conservative Cambridge will 
do with the radical proposal to abolish 
what has been the University’s greatest 
undergraduate distinction. 


& 


The monetary value of a 
literary association is not 
always appreciated, but 
some hint of it is given by the fact that 
at Stratford-on-Avon the number of pay- 
ing visitors last year was thirty-three 
thousand five hundred and eighty-seven, 
of whom, it is a pleasure to note, more 
than three thousand were Americans. 
The town is interesting by reason of its 
old buildings, and the country about it is 
as charming as any in England; but the 
tide of travel would not flow to this small 
community in such increasing volume if 
it were not for the birthplace of Shake- 
speare, the old school, Holy Trinity, the 
cottage at Shottery, the walk across the 
fields, and the bit of wild thyme that still 
grows on the hill. Shakespeare has not 
only enriched English poetry for all 
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time, but he has capitalized Warwick- 
shire with a great reputation which has 
a drawing power that will steadily in- 
crease as.time goes on. In his own day, 
when he returned to Stratford as a man 
of substance and position, he was doubt- 
less treated with great respect, but there 
were many who did not forget his humble 
ancestry, and who could hardly forgive 
him his brilliant success. * None of his 
contemporaries imagined, as they saw 
him about the streets, or taking his ease 
in the house at New Place, that from the 
commercial point of view he was the 
most valuable person then living in War- 
wickshire. Literature does not always 
pay those who make it, but it pays im- 
mense returns to other people; and the 
heirs of Shakespeare’s genius not only 
include the great company of his readers, 
but all later generations of his fellow- 
townsmen. 


® 


The announcement that 
Mr. Henry James is re- 
writing his earlier works 
in his later style will strike terror into 
the hearts of those who once rejoiced in 
Mr. James’s insight, subtlety of charac- 
terization, and charm of manner, but who 
have of late years lost the power of 
understanding what he says. If report 
is to be trusted, there is somewhere a 
cultivated young woman who can read 
the Mr. James of to-day in the original, 
but the greater number of Mr. James’s 
old readers were as severely bruised by 
“The Wings of a Dove” as if they had 
been the talons of an eagle. It is a mis- 
fortune that there is not a court of art 
from which an injunction could be taken 
out restraining Mr. James from laying 
hands upon those works which are likely 
to give him a permanent place in litera- 
ture. There are many to whom those 
stories came in early maturity with almost 
illimitable suggestions, not only of the 
knowledge of good and evil, but of the 
poetry of life. “The Passionate Pil- 
grim,” “The American,” “ Roderick 
Hudson,” and other books of Mr. James’s 
first period keep their old fascination. 
They belong to our literature, and there 
they will remain in their original forms ; 
but it is a great pity that Mr. James 
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should attempt to throw over these 
earlier works of art the blight of analysis 
and psychology into which he has fallen 
of late years. He will waste his time 
and he will put a great premium on the 
early editions of his books. 


Can the Indian Prob- 
lem be Settled ? 


During the last four months The 
Outlook has received, from various 
trustworthy correspondents in the West, 
news which indicates that the question 
as to whether Indian trust and treaty 
funds shall be used for the support of 
sectarian schools is not yet dead. We 
have never supposed that it would die a 
natural death. As long as any Indian or 
any tribe of Indians or any reservation 
of Indians or any territory of Indians 
possesses money or wealth which the 
Indians are not allowed to use them- 
selves, but which is used for their sup- 
posed benefit by the Government as a 
trustee, just so long there will be differ- 
ences of opinion, sometimes honest dif- 
ferences and sometimes dishonest differ- 
ences, as to how that money shall be 
expended. As our readers know, The 
Outlook is permanently and unshakenly 
opposed to any union of Church and 
State in this country. We think it in- 
judicious, if not dangerous, to tax the 
whole people and to expend part of the 
revenues thus raised for the support of 
sectarian schools, whether Catholic or 
Protestant. It is on this ground that 
we oppose vigorously the use of Indian 
funds for church schools, and not be- 
cause it appears to us that Catholic or 
Episcopalian or Methodist or Presbyte- 
rian doctrine is harmful to the Indian. 

On another page we print an article 
by the Hon. Francis E. Leupp, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, who states 
the present attitude of his office on this 
question. Without disparagement of 
his predecessors, it may be confidently 
asserted that the country has never had 
a better Indian Commissioner than Mr. 
Leupp. His honesty, frankness, effi- 
ciency, and determination to administer 
his office with the highest regard for the 


rights of both Indians and the American 
people as a whole, are unquestioned. 
And yet his article discloses the difficul- 
ties that always have and always will 
beset the Indian Bureau. There is only 
one way to settle the unending contro- 
versy concerning the moneys, lands, and 
other wealth of the Indians. This is to 
abolish the Indian Bureau, to abolish the 
trusteeship of the United States Govern- 
ment toward the Indians, to abolish all 
the reservations, to give each individual 
Indian the money and land which are 
due to him, and to treat him as an indi- 
vidual, and wherever possible as a citi- 


-zen, receiving the same protection of the 


law that every other individual receives. 
Doubtless this cannot be done instanter. 
But it can be constantly kept before us 
as the end to be secured, and, in gen- 
eral, the more expeditiously the better. 
The Indian’s physical, mental, and spir- 
itual welfare would then be looked after 
by his neighbors and friends or by volun- 
tary associations. It is very likely that 
in many instances individual Indians 
would be robbed of their money or would 
spend it unwisely or even viciously, but 
these evils are less than those which 
are inevitably involved in maintaining a 
financial trusteeship between the United 
States Government and any special group 
of inhabitants of the country. 


Old Battles and New 


The observance of Memorial Day 
North and South becomes of greater 
moment year by year. As the special 
events which it recalls recede into the 
distance and become part of the wide 
landscape of history, the immortal parts 
of the men it commemorates and of their 
deeds stand out with increasing beauty 
and distinctness. Some of the issues 
which seemed to the men of the terrible 
years of the Civil War of paramount im- 
portance have sunk below the horizon as 
the ultimate principles have risen, moun- 
tain peaks, with the majesty which always 
attaches to ultimate things. About those 
few principles there were honest dif- 
ferences of opinion; in their support 
men wearing uniforms of different colors 
fought with passionate earnestness ; and 
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now, forty years later, it has become 
clear that behind all differences there 
was that love of freedom which is the 
distinctive note of American character, 
and that willingness to pay the uttermost 
price for it which gives the greatest 
Americans their noblest claim on 
National remembrance. The Blue and 
the Gray sleep together in a common 
tradition of heroism and loyalty to the 
things they held dearer than life ; and 
their children draw nearer as the years 
of strife recede, and find in one another 
that fullness and richness of National 
character which is realized only in the 
most pronounced differences of tempera- 
ment, habit, and point of view. 

And there never has been a time in 
our history when there was greater need 
of the clear and commanding disclosure 
of the heroic in character and deed than 
in this hour, when the newspapers are 
crowded with reports of greed, dishon- 
esty, meanness, and all kinds of dishonor. 
That we are passing through a great 
moral crisis becomes every day more 
clear. That crisis has come not a day 
too soon, if the soul of the country is to 
be kept alive; it cannot be too severe in 
its arraignment of baseness, too thorough 
in the punishment it inflicts, too drastic 
in the methods of cleansing and reinvig- 
oration which it adopts. There has 
never been a more shocking story of 
dishonor told among any people, nor one 
which makes the reader or hearer more 
indignant or ashamed. In whatever 
direction the light searches, instantly 
mean little men of great financial posi- 
tion come into startling light, and are 
seen managing affairs with great financial 
ability but with the moral ideas of semi- 
savages. An unendurable moral vul- 
garity stamps them as men of large 
brains and little souls; capable of great 
material achievements, but with rudi- 
mentary spiritual development. 

On this group of betrayers of trusts the 
great mass of Americans looked first 
with incredulity, then with astonishment, 
and lastly with deepening indignation. 
Sound at heart, but dull with prosperity, 
and overtaken by a kind of moral sleep- 
ing sickness, the Nation opens its eyes, 
looks about with dismay, and gathers its 
forces for a passionate fight against the 
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vices that have brought shame and dis- 
aster to it. 

About the issue of that fight there is 
not the slightest doubt; no man is ex- 
empt from the service in the struggle for 
the preservation of American character 
and institutions. In such a crisis the 
heroes of the Civil War rise before us 
to reprove and to fortify. Lincoln’s 
noble devotion to the great ideas of 
American unity and nationality; Lee’s 
shining purity and perfect disinterested- 
ness in following where he believed his 
duty led; the innumerable company of 
the Blue and Gray who counted their 
lives not worth saving when the things 
they held dearest hung in the balance— 
these men of heroic mold rise before 
us to-day to show how mean and petty 
are the betrayers of their trusts, how 
beautiful and satisfying are honor, self- 
forgetfulness, and fidelity to country, to 
freedom, to duty. 


Life Insurance Reform 


The recent investigation of the great 
life insurance companies doing business 
in New York State by the State Legisla- 
ture has been productive of very great 
good, but it has also given rise to some 
dangers against which policy-holders, par- 
ticularly those who hold policies for a 
small sum, ought to be warned, if they 
are not to suffer serious losses. 

In considering their policies, the in- 
sured have to-day two kinds of questions 
presented to them. The first kind are 
practical and immediate, the second are 
philosophical and permanent. In the 
second class lie all such queries as, What 
is the nature of life insurance? Is it a 
business which may be legitimately car- 
ried on for private profit, or is it philan- 
thropic or benevolent? Should it be 
subject to State law or Federal law ? 
Should people be urged and canvassed 
by agents to take out policies, or should 
they simply be informed where they may 
perfectly safely deposit their premiums 
and then be left to make their own vol- 
untary decision about them, as in the case 
of savings banks? Or should the Gov- 
ernment take over to itself the business 
of life insurance, as is partially done in 
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Prussia, thus eliminating altogether the 
element of private gain? 

These questions are of interest and of 
ultimate importance, but at the present 
moment the policy-holders of the country 
are concerned with something more real 
and tangible. What shall be their attitude 
to their own policies and to the com- 
panies in which they are insured? ‘To 
answer the economic and politico-philo- 
sophic questions of life insurance re- 
quires some expert economic knowledge ; 
to give proper replies to problems of 
finance, of actuarial calculations, of re- 
serve funds, and the like, requires some 
expert life insurance knowledge; but it 
requires only common intelligence to 
answer questions which many a policy- 
holder is asking himself to-day, namely, 


Are the companies so corrupt that it . 


would be wise for me to let my policy lapse 
and lose the premiums I have paid rather 
than to continue to pay future premiums 
on a policy which maladministration may 
make valueless ? and, If I maintain my 
policy, how can I vote for directors whom 
I know nothing whatever about? 

The Outlook advises policy-holders of 
companies which have now been under 
discussion for nearly a year not to let 
their policies lapse if they can possibly 
help it. There has never been any ques- 
tion of insolvency of these great com- 
panies. The investigation has not shaken 
their solvency in the slightest degree. 
The companies are in sound financial 
condition, and are able and willing to 
pay all properly attested death claims. 
Moreover, the management of these 
companies is to-day better than it has 
ever been before in their history. The 
investigation has wrought practical and 
efficient reforms of management, and the 
directors and officers, many of whom are 
new, are profoundly desirous of atoning 
for the extravagant and sometimes cor- 
rupt record of the past by careful and 
honorable conduct for the present and 
future. In our opinion, policy-holders 
throughout the country were never so 
safe as they are to-day, and the man who 
lets his life insurance policy lapse be- 
cause of distrust of present conditions 
is likely to commit a grave mistake. 

Under the new law policy-holders are 
entitled to vote in New York State for 
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directors for mutual companies. This 
means that men having life insurance 
will be bombarded with appeals from 
various committees for proxies which 
will enable these committees to vote 
under the law. Some of these reorgan- 
ization committees may be honorable 
and public-spirited ; some of them are 
without question disingenuous and un- 
trustworthy. In voting for directors, it 
appears to us that policy-holders would 
do well to remember the maxim of Lin- 
coln, “‘ Don’t try to swap horses crossing 
a stream.” ‘The advice of The Outlook 
to policy-holders is to vote for the tickets 
nominated by the companies themselves. 
There is every reason why the candi- 
dates on these tickets should be men 
who desire to retrieve the mistakes of 
the past. They will be men who are 
familiar with the vast investments and 
assets of the companies and who have 
had more or less to do with their present 
sound financial condition. 

When the new laws have been in 
operation for a year, the public will have 
had an opportunity to study the prac- 
tical effect of their position, and can 
form a better conception of the theoreti- 
cal questions which we have enumerated 
than it can in the heat and stress of a 
few weeks’ election campaign. After a 
year’s trial of the new system it will be 
time enough to determine whether every- 
body connected with life insurance in 
the past ought to be turned out of office 
and the vast funds accumulated put into 
the hands of an entirely newand unknown 
set of men. 


Our Diplomatic Service 


Last week the Diplomatic Appropri- 
ation Bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but, to our regret, an amend- 
ment was ruled out, introduced by the 
Hon. Nicholas Longworth, of Ohio, 
which provided a million dollars to 
enable the Secretary of State to acquire’ 
sites and residences for American am- 
bassadors abroad. 

The chief object of the Longworth 
amendment was, of course, indirectly to 
increase the compensation paid to our 
diplomats. We compensate them by 
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paying a salary only, but other nations, 
in addition, furnish their diplomats with 
a residence, maintained at Government 
expense, and, where such residences are 
not owned or leased, make an allowance 
for the rental of temporary quarters. An 
allowance is also made for entertaining. 
Finally, when the diplomat is retired, it is 
upon a liberal pension. 

Our salaries are insufficient. Mr. 
Lincoln, the last American diplomat in 
London to hold the rank of Minister, 
found, after four years’ sojourn, that 
his total expenses were twice the amount 
of his salary. Yet, as ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral James tells us in a recent “ North 
American Review,” Mr. Lincoln led a 
life of simplicity, entertaining only when 
necessary, as became his official rank, 
but not lavishly. The charge upon his 
private purse, therefore, really repre- 
sented official work done in connection 
with his ministerial post. Many will 
agree with Mr. James that this charge 
should have been borne by our Govern- 
ment, and that it is in no sense an 
answer to say that the Minister was paid 
in part by the honor conferred upon him 
by his appointment. Mr. James adds: 
“‘T have known of several cases where 
men distinguished for ability have been 
compelled to resign office and return 
home, not daring to face serious inroads 
into their modest fortune which longer 
public and diplomatic service would 
entail.” Since Mr. Lincoln’s day the 
grade has been advanced, and his suc- 
cessors are ambassadors. With entire 
justification, Congress created by a unan- 
imous vote the office of ambassador. 
It is safe to prophesy that there will 
be no diminution of the number of am- 
bassadors; on the contrary, there will 
probably be an increase. Though very 
much more is expected in the way of 
establishment and entertainment of an 
ambassador than of a minister, Congress 
did not increase the salaries. What is 
the result? If our Ambassador is to 
live in a manner in keeping with his 
office, only the rich can be named to 
ambassadorial posts. One of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s successors spent $70,000 a year, 
the sum paid in salary, residence, and 
accessories to the British Ambassador 
in Washington. Mr. Bryan and many 


like him once looked upon such an 
allowance as little typical of republican 
simplicity. But Mr. Bryan changed his 
mind somewhat after our diplomats 
proved to him that delicate negotiations 
were often satisfactorily concluded only 
at what might appear to the uninitiated 
merely formal and personal entertain- 
ments. 

At Paris this condition is emphasized. 
Our Ambassador to France receives a 
salary of $17,500 a year, upon which he 
is supposed to rent a suitable residence, 
furnish it and keep it in order, do a cer- 
tain amount of entertaining of officials 
and ambassadors, and at all times receive 
American citizens sojourning in Paris. 
The English Ambassador at Paris re- 
ceives an annual salary of about $50,000 
and is provided with a residence rent 
free—a building for which the annual 
rent would be about $30,000 a year; 
the embassy is kept furnished and in 
repair at the Government’s expense, 
and the whole establishment, including 
domestics, is maintained by the Govern- 
ment, the Ambassador being allowed 
about $10,000 annually for official enter- 
tainment. -In other words, he receives 
a total compensation of, say, $100,000 a 
year against the American Ambassador’s 
$17,500. 

Now, one of these two systems must 
be wrong: the compensation of the Eng- 
lish Ambassador is excessive or that of 
ours inadequate. In a recent speech 
Mr. Longworth inquired: Has any one 
ever heard of an English Ambassador 
to France getting rich by reason of 
his compensation? Lord Dufferin, on 
the contrary, resigned his office because 
he could not afford it, and the posi- 
tion was then offered to two states- 
men of prominence in England, who 
were compelled to refuse it on the same 
grounds. Can our Ambassador at Paris 
do what American citizens there expect 
him to do on his present salary? Mr. 
Longworth pointed out instances of those 
who had tried it—ex-Governor Noyes, of 
Ohio, for example, a man of high ability. 
When he went to Paris as American 
Minister, he was reputed to be worth 
about $150,000 ; when he retired, he was 
worth nothing, and yet for four years he 
had lived in Paris in the simplest pos- 
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sible way in consonance with the legiti- 
mate social demands upon him. | 

The result, as Mr. Longworth justly 
concluded, is that, so far as the highest 
diplomatic positions are concerned, a 
democratic republic has to-day an office- 
holding aristocracy ; that this aristocracy 
is founded, not on refinement, education, 
or social position, but on money; that a 
diplomat may be never so able, expert 
in international law, distinguished in the 
service of his country, competent to deal 
with great questions—but if he does not 
possess the necessary wealth he cannot 
represent his country in the highest posi- 
tions abroad. This fact has been so well 
recognized that there have even been 
applications for ambassadorships by men 
whose sole qualification was that of 
wealth, some of them having prudently 
intrenched themselves by generous con- 
tributions to party funds. 

We are warned every day that plu- 
tocracy is our country’s greatest peril. 
Why, then, asked Mr. Longworth, con- 
tinue to support a plutocratic office-hold- 
ing class? While he did not and we 
would not derogate from the ability of 
our present ambassadors—for we have 
been fortunate in having men of wealth 
also well qualified otherwise to represent 
their country abroad—is it just that they 
shall be asked to encroach upon their 
private fortunes in keeping up the posi- 
tion expected of them? 

Mr. Longworth’s amendment was by 
no means a panacea for all diplomatic 
ills, but it would have gone far to 
solve one of them, for it would have 
placed the service more within the reach 
of men of moderate means. The sum 
mentioned would of course not have 
permitted any buying of palaces, but it 
would have permitted the acquirement 
of some dignified and suitable residences 
in foreign capitals. Then, at least 
externally, the question of the wealth of 
the individual who happens to be the 
particular incumbent would not have 
been so apparent. 

Furthermore, as a solution of this 
problem, the passage of the Longworth 
amendment, as its framer pointed out, 
would have also, in our opinion, been 
better than any attempt to raise sala- 
ries to a point which would properly 
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compensate our diplomats. The latter 


method would involve a large fixed 
charge; the former would only have 


“increased the fixed charges upon the 


Government to a very small extent, 
namely, the cost of keeping the build- 
ings in repair, just as any ordinary land- 
lord would do with his property. 

Finally, in the long run, such an in- 
vestment would have proved profitable. 
Take, for instance, the legation property 
at Seoul, which we once owned but 
which we did not need after Japan began 
to exercise a practical protectorate over 
Korea. The property was bought for 
about five thousand dollars ; it is reputed 
worth to-day about forty thousand. 
The well-nigh universal experience of 
countries owning embassies and lega- 
tions in foreign capitals justifies this 
claim. 

Why should not the Senate restore an 
amendment which emphasizes and re- 
stores the American policy that no 
great office ought to be the property of a 
particular class of men? 


Heresy Trials 


We publish on another page letters 
from several correspondents who defend 
the action of the ecclesiastical court in 
condemning the Rev. Dr. Crapsey for 
heresy. We make no attempt to reply 
to these letters in detail. Without doing 
so, we here restate the position of The 
Outlook on heresy trials in general and 
on this heresy trial in particular. 

The Outlook objects to heresy trials 
for two reasons: It objects to the 
standards of judgment employed; and it 
objects to the character of the courts 
which render the judgment. 

Christ warns his disciples against false 
prophets; but he also tells them how 
the false prophets are to be known. 
“Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 
The only evidence of heresy which he 
recognizes is an evil life. If Dr. Crap 
sey had been accused of preaching envy 
and bitterness, of stirring up strife and 
ill will, of alienating the men and women 
of his community from the Church of 
Christ, there might have been some 
ground for a heresy trial, But we have 
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seen no hint of any such accusation. 
This word of Christ does not stand 
alone. When his disciples complained 
of the false doctrines of the Pharisees, 
he replied: “Let them alone: they 
be blind leaders of the blind. Both 
shall fall into the ditch.” That is, the 
only remedy he recognizes for false 
doctrine is to let it have free course. If 
it is allowed free course, it will commit 
suicide. Errors, he says, are like tares 
sown by an enemy in a field. Do not 
root them up. Leave them alone. 
Time and growth will demonstrate their 
falsity. The disciples complained to 
him of teachers who were not working 
with them. “We saw one casting out 
“devils in thy name,” said John, “and 
we forbade him because he followeth 
not us.” ‘Forbid him not,” replies the 
Master. All he cares for is to have the 
devils cast out, no matter how. 

The Apostles in the main carried out 
this spirit both in their teaching and 
their practice. Whatever interpretation 
may be given to the texts which one 
of our correspondents cites—and their 
meaning is not as clear as he seems to 
_ think it is'—it is certain that the New 
Testament contains no account of a 
heresy trial. The Council of Jerusalem 
to which he refers was not a heresy trial. 
There was neither accuser, accused, nor 
court. There was a Council to con- 
sider how missionary operations among 
the heathen should be carried on. The 
missionaries were criticised because they 
did not conform to the standards of Juda- 
ism. It was not even claimed that they 
did conform to those standards, but they 
were justified by the Council because 
their ministry had been fruitful of good 
results. This was the standard and the 
only standard the Council recognized. 
Out of regard to current prejudice in the 
Church it counseled that the pagan con- 
verts “abstain from meats offered to 
idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled.” Paul listened and disre- 


1 Heresy, in the New Testament meaning of the 
word, is not a false doctrine, but the spirit of faction, 
It is defined by Sophocles as “ party” or “ faction ;” 
by Meyer as “ factious divisions in the Church ;” by 
Stanley as “party” or “sect;” and a heretic is de- 
fined by Alford as ‘a man who belongs to a self-chosen 
and divergent form of religious belief or practice.” 
Dr. Crapsey was not accused of attempting to form a 


party or faction, but only of. teaching within the 
Church doctrines different from those taught by the 
standards of the Church. 
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garded. Within a very short time after 
that advice he told the pagan converts 
that an idol was nothing in the world, 
that meat offered to idols was as good 
as any other meat, and that the only rea- 
son for ever abstaining from it was where 
use of it would hurt the mistaken con- 
sciences of their Jewish brethren. If 
the Council at Jerusalem is to be re- 
garded as a precedent, then the only test 
of sound doctrine is its practical effect on 
the hearers, never its conformity to tra- 
ditional standards, and the counsel of a 
church court is only advice which the 
minister or missionary may follow or djs- 

regard as he thinks best. | 

The only heresy, says one of the 
Church Fathers, is lack of love. The 
only heresy trial for which the New Tes- 
tament gives warrant is the heresy of a 
factious, egotistical, and disputatious 
spirit. 

The other objection to heresy trials is 
the manner in which ecclesiastical courts 
are constituted. 

The history of mankind has abundant- 
ly justified the conclusion that the only 
way to secure a just judgment is first to 
secure an impartial tribunal. In em- 
paneling a jury to determine questions 
of fact the utmost pains are taken to 
secure unprejudiced men. In constitut- 
ing a court to decide questions of law 
equal pains are taken to secure unprej- 
udiced judges. Pecuniary interest in 
the case, family connection with either 
of the parties, publicly expressed opin- 
ions on the case, are considered a bar. 
Professional etiquette, which has all the 
effect of law, forbids a judge from ex- 
pressing, even in social conversation, 
opinions on legal questions that may 
come before him for adjudication. Some 
attempt is made to secure for the bench 
men of judicial temper, and the training 
of the bench tends to confirm that tem- 
per when it exists, and to create it when 
it does not exist. Finally, men are 
chosen for the bench who possess scme 
measure of expert knowledge of the law. 

In the constitution of ecclesiastical 
courts for heresy trials these very simple 
principles are entirely disregarded. 
There is no attempt to conform to them. 
There is no theoretical recognition of 
them. When Professor Briggs was tried 
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by the Presbyterian Church for heresy, 
the court of appeal was a mass-meet- 
ing. Of its several hundred members 
only a small minority had any expert 
knowledge of either ecclesiastical law or 
theology; and the great majority of 
them were elected for the express pur- 
pose of either acquitting or convicting 
the accused. There was no attempt, 
and no pretense of an attempt, to secure 
either an impartial tribunal or one 
equipped with expert knowledge. We 
bring no accusation against the mem- 
bers of the court which tried Dr, Crap 
sey. But no one will pretend that they 
were chosen as the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States are 
chosen; that men were selected who 
had neither expressed nor formed any 
opinion concerning the legitimacy of the 
opinions which Dr. Crapsey was sup- 
posed to entertain and to teach. 

In his ordination Dr. Crapsey was 
asked the following questions, and to 
each of them gave an affirmative reply; 
we condense these questions slightly: 


Are you determined to teach nothing, as 
necessary to eternal salvation, but that which 
you shall be persuaded may be concluded 
and proved by Scripture? 

Will you so minister the Doctrine as the 
Lord hath commanded and as this Church 
hath received the same, according to the 
commandments of God? 

Will you be ready, with all faithful dili- 
gence, to banish and drive away from the 
Church all erroneous and strange doctrines 
contrary to God’s Word? 

One of the questions in the case for the 
ecclesiastical court to decide was this: 
If Dr. Crapsey thought that in the Church 
belief in the virgin birth and in the phys- 
ical resurrection of Jesus Christ was 
being taught as essential to salvation, 
was he under obligation to banish and 
drive away such teaching from the 
Church? or was this obligation, which 
was imposed by his answer to the third 
of these questions, modified by his 
answer to the second question, Will you 
minister the Doctrine as the Church 
hath received the same? In so far as 
these involved conflicting obligations, 
which took precedence? Much may be 
said on both sides of this question. We 
do not here discuss it. It will not, how- 
ever, be thought by any one that the 
Church took as much pains to secure for 
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its tribunal men free from all precon- 
ceived opinions on this question as the 
people of the United States have taken 
to secure for the tribunal to determine 
the constitutionality of the income tax a 
tribunal equipped with open and unpre}- . 
udiced minds to hear and weigh the 
arguments on both sides. 

There are two ways of counteracting 
false doctrine in the Church of Christ. 
One is to leave each minister free to 
interpret his ordination vows for himself; 
and to trust for their enforcement wholly 
to his conscience and to public opinion 
in the Church. The other way is to con- 
stitute judicial tribunals for the trials of 
heresy by appointing on such tribunals 
men who are at once experts in theologi- 
cal doctrine and ecclesiastical law and 
without theological or ecclesiastical pre- 
dilections. Ecclesiastical history indi- 
cates that the difficulties in the way of 
the latter course are insuperable. An 
unprejudiced study of the New Testa- 
ment seems to The Outlook to demon- 
strate that the former course is that 
sanctioned by the teaching and practice 
of Jesus Christ and his Apostles. 


The Spectator 


The Spectator confesses to having a 
keener enjoyment of scenes and pictures 
and places if the human element is in- 
cluded—not necessarily the mob, the 
crowd, but some few, a little group of 
sympathetic spirits, or even one or two 
kindred souls. The best-arranged kodak 
picture—-of a seashore scene, let us say, 
drying nets, beached boats, and all— 
would not be complete to the Spectator’s 
eye until he could include the fisherman, 
preferably, of course, in the approved 
oilskins. The best specimens of colonial 
farm-house and old-fashioned garden 
grow mightily in interest and beauty if 
the girl in the sunbonnet really appears. 


The Spectator does not go so far as 
to say that every human being and any 
human being will enhance the charm 
and enjoyment of an experience. He 
remembers, alas! only too well, the 
German gentleman who, during all the 
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solemn hours of the Passion Play, regaled 
himself incessantly with his favorite bev- 
erage and then let the empty beer- 
bottles rattle around on the floor. On 
the other hand, the Spectator will never 
forget what a privilege it was to have 
seen that marvelous performance in the 
company of a cultivated and apprecia- 
tive friend, a man of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith, Annoying or objectionable 
personalities, however, have obtruded 
themselves seldom on the Spectator’s 
¢.cursions in the world, and pleasant 
traveling companions or interesting ac- 
quaintances, stimulating and inspiring 
acquaintances often, have added such 
unmeasured richness to his experiences 
that he gladly acknowledges their close 
association in his memory with the great 
miracles of nature. 


The Spectator, some time ago, was 
traveling in Norway, and it was his good 
fortune to meet there the one man above 
all others who could make complete the 
picture of those deep fjords and rugged 
hills—Henrik Ibsen. After his long 
cosmopolitan life in Munich and else- 
where he had returned to his native land 
to make his home in the city of Chris- 
tiania. Ibsen was staying, as it hap- 
pened, at the Spectator’s hotel, or rather 
he was eating there, for it was reported 
that, in true European fashion, he lodged 
elsewhere. The Spectator was impressed 
by Ibsen’s appearance of avoirdupois ; 
without being really corpulent, he was 
solid, bulky, substantial-looking. ‘There 
were a lot of gray hair, thick beard, and 
a prominent pair of spectacles. Such 
was the sedate, bushy, little, stout man 
whose literary work was just then pro- 
voking more serious discussion perhaps 
than that of any other writer—without 
question the most widely known Scandi- 
navian of his day. 


He was very retiring, and stole rapidly 
through the public halls when such a 
route was unavoidable ; but one day the 
Spectator found himself in the small 
reading-room alone with Ibsen, both busy 
at the same table with files of the foreign 
newspapers. In some perfectly natural 
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way conversation began—in German, 
his adopted tongue. ‘The subject of his 
work was the only possible subject, of 
course, and the wind blew in that direc- 
tion almost immediately. He was as 
pleased as a school-boy when told what 
must have been an old story to him— 
about the interest his realism had roused 
in America. 
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The Spectator had visited one of the 
American colleges just before sailing for 
Norway, and had heard a literature class 
discussing “‘ Hedda Gabler” with keen 
interest and appreciation. The Specta- 
tor related this incident and repeated 
some of the discussion. The old man 
seemed delighted but really surprised 
that young people, students, should have 
found anything to attract them in his 
dramas. “I did feel,” said the Spec- 
tator, “that they were puzzled at times; 
they wondered, and others also have 
wondered ”—the Spectator felt in all 
conscience he must here include him- 
self— what literary requirement was 
fulfilled by the sweeping chaos, the utter 
sadness. Why, for instance, in this 
‘Hedda Gabler’ did they all have to 
die? Was there no other possible end- 
ing?” The old man looked kindly at 
the Spectator and answered quietly, after 
a pause: “ You perhaps have not lived 
long enough to realize how much sadder 
it often is to live than to die.” 


This seemed rather a repetition of his 
philosophy than an explanation of it. 
He chatted for a while of good English 
translations and editions and of bad 
English translations and additions, but 
finally came back once more to the ques- 
tion of his meaning and philosophy. 
“ The whole story,” he said, “ of what a 
writer wants to tell is often a long one, 
and no single piece of his work contains 
it all—a little bit of it is ineach. And if 
you really want to know,” he added, 
“what life means as it seems to me, 
you must read what I have written in 
its order and sequence—-the last thought 
must not be taken first.” 

And yet isn’t that what people are 
always trying to do? 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A CARELESS 
TRAVELER 
DOLCE FAR NIENTE 


HE poor have their fresh-air ex- 
cursions provided for them, 
There are few charities which 
accomplish so much for so little expend- 
iture as such fresh-air funds as those 
of “ Life” and the New York “ Tribune.” 
The very rich have their fresh-air ex- 
cursions—traveling in their yachts in 
Long Island Sound, or along the coast 
of Maine, or even on the other side of 
the ocean in the Mediterranean. And 
who would begrudge the overworked 
millionaire his fresh-air excursion? Not 
I. Why should not men of moderate 
income also have their fresh-air trips? 
They are hard worked and need the rest. 
Their brains grow weary of the noise, 
and their hearts of the excitements, and 
their lungs of the poisoned air of the 
great city. For them commerce fur- 
nishes a fresh-air excursion. Of the 
hundred and ninety passengers on the 
Prinzessin Victoria Luise there were 
probably very few who could afford to 
take a trip to the West Indies in their 
own yacht; there was not one who 
would have been willing to take the trip 
as a charity from richer neighbors. ‘The 
Prinzessin took us as her guests, but as 
(for what reason I know not) what is 
popularly called a Dutch treat—that is, 
each passenger paid his share of the 
expenses, and a little more. This is 
called a commercial age; and it is 
preached against as sordid and is rid- 
dled with criticism, cynical and other- 
wise, partly, I am inclined to think, be- 
cause we all like to show ourselves 
superior to the age in which we live. 
But what is commerce but an exchange 
of services? And why need an exchange 
of services be poisoned by a sordid 
spirit? There isnoreason. Personally 
I think the commercial age much supe- 
rior to either the military or the ecclesi- 
astical age, as I think the age of 
+ 


skepticism is better than what men 
fondly call “the age of faith.” . The 
age of skepticism produces the public 
school; the age of faith produced the 
Inquisition. 

Our fresh-air fund took us to the West 
Indies. We sailed from New York March 
8; we arrived on return March 31; 
which gave us three weeks on board our 
yacht. ‘There are three ways of mak- 
ing a tour of the West Indies. There 
may be thirty ; I only know of three. A 
friend of mine recently took a freight 
and passenger steamer to Demerara at 
the mouth of the Orinoco River in South 
America. He sailed in and out among 
the West Indian islands, landing at the 
different ports to take on and put off 
freight, and took the opportunity at each 
landing to go ashore and see the town. 
In this way he got, at a moderate cost, 
and perhaps I should add with moderate 
comfort, a restful trip at sea and a good 
panoramic view of the West Indian 
Archipelago. A second way is to take a 
steamer to Kingston, Jamaica. In about 
four days you reach your port and trans- 
fer to an excursion steamer which sails, 
I believe, every fortnight from Kingston 
for a tour of the islands. I saw the 
steamer, and she looked like a seaworthy 
and a comfortable craft. This I fancy 
would cost more than the freighter, and 
would probably be more comfortable. 
The third way is the way we have taken. 
The Prinzessin is called a yacht, and 
she deserves her name. She carries no 
freight, no second-class passengers, of 
course no steerage. The whole ship is 
given up to her guests. She has a flush 
deck, and you can walk from stem to 
stern. And there is always room to put 
your steamer chair where you like, as 
you like. The steamer has given us a 
chance to see St. Thomas, Martinique, 
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(both Santiago and Havana), and Nassau. 
So we have sampled the various colonial 
settlements—Danish, French, American, 
and Independent. We have seen the 
harbor which Lincoln and Grant wanted 
to buy and which Denmark wanted to 
sell, but which our provincially-minded 
Senate, led by Charles Sumner, pre- 
vented us from acquiring; the island 
which fell into our hands without a 
struggle as a result of the Spanish- 
American War; the harbor where Cer- 
vera’s fleet lay imprisoned, and on the 
shore ten miles distant we saw the wreck 
of the Oquendo, the one sad monument 
to the courageous but futile attempt 
of the Spanish admiral to escape ; the 
San Juan hill, one brief glimpse at which 
is quite sufficient to arouse one’s indig- 
nant contempt for writers who have at- 
tempted to belittle that famous charge ; 
the “tree of peace,” where the surrender 
of Santiago was arranged; the bay of 
Guantanamo, where our army effected 
its landing for the assault on Santiago, 
and where we saw a fleet of a dozen of 
our war-ships at anchor; and the famous 
harbor of Havana, with the wreck of the 
Maine still showing its ugly head out of 
the water, a monument to the dullness or 
the niggardliness of our American Con- 
gress, which either refuses or fails to 
provide for its removal from the port of 
a friend and neighbor. And our Captain, 
who goes out of his way to show his 
guests all that can be shown, has gone 
far enough out of his straight course to 
give us a chance to greet the Nashville, 
which is cruising off the shore of Santo 
Domingo to insure protection to our 
American officers, while the Senate de- 
liberates at its leisure on the question, 
What duties and responsibilities, if any, 
are involved in our maintenance of the 
Monroe Doctrine ? 

These are some of the recent events 
in American history which have been 
brought to our mind in thistrip. For 
suggestions of more ancient history, 
from Columbus down, I refer the curious 
reader to the books on the West Indies, 
to which I had to go myself; and for 
reminiscences of the awful tragedy of 
Martinique, the terrible evidences of 
which we witnessed in our three hours 
at St. Pierre, I refer. to George Kennan’s 
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letters in The Outlook, which I re-read 
almost under the shadow of cloud- 
capped Pelée. 


March is a good month in which to 
escape from the North Atlantic coast. 
While we were sleeping under sheets by 
night and wearing linen and duck suits 
by day, we read of ten or twelve inches. 
‘of snow in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. I heard one of our pas- 
sengers say that she would like to plunge 
her hands in the fresh-fallen snow, but 
most of us were very glad to exchange 
the blizzards of New York for the zephyrs 
of the West Indies, and the snows of the 
fortieth parallel of latitude for the end- 
less procession of flowers which we 
found in the twelfth to the twentieth 
parallels. To me the climate was an 
agreeable disappointment. ‘The sun was 
hot; but the days were tempered by a 
perpetual haze, which was refreshing if 
not invigorating, and the nights, though 
not absolutely cool, were never sultry. 
There was perhaps one exception. We 
had rain and heat combined in Jamaica ; 
it Was an exception just to show what a 
typical climate can do when it tries. 
Speaking for myself, the climate in gen- 
eral was just what I wanted, agreeable 
even in Trinidad, where we were but ten 
or twelve degrees above the equator. It 
took the tensity out of my overstrained 
nerves; the fever heats out of my 
blood ; the strenuous purpose out of my 
life. I was relaxed—like the violin 
when the strings are all loosened, and it 
loses the inclination because it loses the 
capacity to give forth its music. - Care 
flew away to a more congenial clime; 
and, Yankee though I am, I could under- 
stand and sympathize with the easy- 
going air even of the busy men and 
women whom we saw, not to say with 
the happy-go-lucky appearance of the 
numberless unbusy. ones. If you need 
a nerve stimulant, go to the coast of 
Maine; if a nerve sedative, go to the 
West India Islands. Have you ever 
read Tennyson’s “ Lotus Eaters”? Have 
you ever been in a mood which responded 
to their experience? Have you ever 
known what it is to be tired of your 
work, tired of the world and its problems, 
tired of society and its fellowships, tired 
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of yourself? Have these lines ever ap- 
pealed to you: 
“Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave ? 
All things have rest, and ripen toward the 
rave 
In ripen, fall, and cease: 
Give us long rest or death, dark death, or 
dreamful ease.” 
If you are ever inclined to be a lotus- 
eater, I recommend a trip to the West 
Indies. You have bidden your friends 
good-by, cast off from the pier, and are 
sailing down New York harbor. As the 
sky-scrapers grow dim in the distance, 
and the roar of the city diminishes to a 
hum and then drops into silence, railway 
rate regulation, immigration problems, 
heresy trials, the race question, labor and 
capital, all disappear. Even in the “ war 
with evil” a temporary truce is declared. 
For three weeks you have nothing to do 
but to eat and sleep and then sleep and 
eat. It is for the tired man better than 
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a trip to Europe. For, as the old excite- 
ments fade out of your mind, there are no 
new anticipated excitements to take their 
place: no great cities to explore, no 
museums and art galleries to visit, no 
cathedrals to study, no mountains to 
climb; nothing but a “ long rest ” anda 
dreamful ease.” 

For such a purpose I cannot easily 
imagine any climate or any waters better 
than those furnished in a cruise among 
the West India islands: always a breeze, 
for the trade winds are ever blowing ; 
always a comparatively quiet sea, for 
you are generally in sheltered waters ; 
and frequent shore excuwsions to break 
the monotony of the sea voyage to those 
to whom it is monotonous—it never is to 
me. For the tired brain worker, who 
begins to find the grasshopper, if not a 
burden, at least a much larger insect 
than he used to appear to be, I recom- 
mend a trip to the West Indies in Feb- 
ruary or March. L. A. 


INDIAN FUNDS AND MISSION 
SCHOOLS 


BY FRANCIS E. LEUPP 


Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Department of the Intertor 


HE Indian Appropriation Act for 

the fiscal year beginning with 

July 1, 1906, and ending with 
June 30, 1907, has passed both cham- 
bers of Congress and is at the present 
writing in the hands of the jomt com- 
mittee of conference, where it will un- 
dergo its finishing touches before being 
presented once more to the two houses 
for consideration in its permanent form. 
When last heard from, the members of 
the conference had agreed to accept an 
amendment adopted by the Senate, read- 
ing as follows: 

Mission schools on an Indian reservation 
may, under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, re- 
ceive for such Indian children duly ‘enrolled 
therein, the rations of food and clothing to 
which said children would be entitled under 
treaty stipulations if such children were 
living with their parents. 

Two years ago an item was incorpo- 
rated into the Appropriation Act which, 


according to its authors, was intended 
to convey the same idea, but which 
couched it in this form: 


No part of the moneys herein appropriated 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations shall be avail- 
able or expended unless expended without 
regard to the attendance of any beneficiary 
at any school other than a Government 
school. 

For one, I am extremely glad to see 
the change of phraseology. The new 
seems to me more wholesome, more dig- 
nified, in every way more worthy of the 
great body of American lawmakers than 


«the old. The only objection I have 


heard raised to it was that it was likely 
to revive the old controversy about Gov- 
ernment support of sectarian institutions. 
It may, but it has not yet; indeed, a 
Senate supposed to be very susceptible 
to such controvers al influences voted 
its approval without so much as raising 
a question on the floor. So much for 
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candor and plain speaking, as opposed 
to mystery and involution of language. 

As to the intrinsic merits of such leg- 
islation, I, for one, ask the privilege of 
standing up and being counted in its 
favor; and in order that the readers of 
The Outlook may understand the sub- 
ject and form their own opinions, favor- 
able or adverse, intelligently, I shall ask 
them to bear with me through a few lines 
of explanation. 

Some of the treaty provisions under 
which the Government still issues rations 
to sundry Indian tribes are so framed 
that if the head of a family stubbornly 
refuses to educate his children, the ra- 
tions which would otherwise be given to 
him may be cut off. If the children go 
to school, they are supposed to be cared 
for there, and their rations are deducted 
from the family’s total supply. If they 
attend a Government school, the Govern- 
ment simply, in effect, transfers their 
rations from the family to the school, so 
that the children get the benefit of them ; 
but if they go to any other school than 
one supported by the Government, it has 
been held that they were not entitled to 
such benefit, so that no rations could be 
given, without special legislation, to a 
hon-Government school. Under this rul- 
ing, which, however just as a legal inter- 
pretation, has borne with great severity 
upon certain very worthy mission schools, 
more than one of these institutions has 
been forced out of existence. 

Now, it seems to me as if this condi- 
tion of things tended to defeat, rather 
than, foster, the main’ end which the 
Government itself has had in view—the 
education of the rising generation of 
Indians. Among white citizens, not the 
most stringent of our compulsory educa- 
tion laws draws any hard and fast line 
against private or sectarian schools as 
distinguished from public schools; the 
only question the State asks is whether 
every child is getting an education, 
somewhere. So, as I look at it, we 
should ask the same question regarding 
the Indian child, and stop there.” It is 
perfectly competent, of course, for Con- 
gress to say, if it wishes to, that no part 
of the money raised by popular taxation 
shall be used for the maintenance of pri- 


vate institutions, but if the lawmakers 
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of any community were to say that the 
children who go to private schools 
should be deprived of any of the privi- 
leges universally enjoyed by other 
children simply as children, we should 
consider it a pretty harsh decree. 

In other words, to say that a child 
which, if it goes to a Government school, 
or if it has a good reason for staying at 
home, will get its share of the common 
tribal benefits, shall be stripped of those 
benefits simply because it goes to a 
school not run by the Government, 
seems to me dangerously like laying a 
penalty on education because that edu- 
cation does not wear a particular brand. 
Perhaps I am wrong; but if I am, I 
shall be glad to be shown wherein. 

A great deal of newspaper space has 
been given to the discussion of another 
subject in connection with the Indian 
sectarian school question, concerning 
which many misunderstandings have 
been rife. The President, in a letter 
addressed to the Secretary of the Inte- 
riér in February. 1905, announced that 
certain Indian tribal funds would con- 
tinue to be used till further notice, unless 
Congress or the courts forbade, for the 
support of such schools as the Indians 
themselves preferred, premising only 
that no Indian should be permitted to 
dedicate to this purpose more than his 
own pro rata share of the money coming 
to his tribe. In pursuance of this order, 
I prepared acode of rules to govern the 
division of the tribal funds among the 
members of the tribés concerned, so as 
to determine the amount of the pro rata 
share of each Indian, which he was free 
to give away. ‘These rules were pub- 
lished in my Annual Report for 1905. 
Later in the season the President de- 
cided that he preferred a somewhat dif- 
ferent method of determining the amount 
of the pro rata shares. My plan was to 
set apart, first, the sum which would be 
necessary to support the Government 
schools, and divide the rest among the 
whole number of Indians concerned. 
His plan was to divide the entire 
amount without making any such pre- 
liminary deduction. 

This last mode of division, of course, 
made the pro rata share of each Indian 
somewhat larger than it would have been 
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under my plan. The objection which I 
foresaw would be raised against it was 
that the shares of all the Indians in a 
tribe would be affected to a greater or 
less degree by the diversion of any part 
of the tribal income to the support of a 
sectarian school. Petitions were pre- 
pared which would enable each Indian 
in the several tribes concerned to indi- 
cate whether he wished his pro rata 
share of the money to be drawn upon 
for a sectarian school or for a Govern- 
ment school. These were placed in the 
hands of the several agents, with explicit 
instructions as to the safeguards to be 
observed for assuring the authenticity 
of the signatures, and particularly for 
having the whole business conducted 
with the utmost candor and publicity. 
In one letter, for example, occurred the 
following passage : 

Some question . . . has been raised as to 
the extent to which the signer of a petition 
is liable to reduce by his own act the amount 
of money coming to him and his family dur- 
ing the fiscal year. The truth is that the 
Government guarantees to every Indian child 
a chance to get a common school education 
somewhere, and that it maintains a large and 
expensive educational establishment, only 

art of which is supported from the tribal 

unds, the rest being a burden on a general 
educational appropriation by Congress, 
exempt by statutory prohibition from drafts 
for sectarian school purposes. Hence, any 
diversion of tribal money to the support of 
mission schools is bound to reduce to some 
extent the total balance which would eventu- 
ally be divided per capita in some form among 
thetribe. It may be a very small percentage 
of reduction if the tribal fund is large, or a 
large one if the tribal fund is small; but it 
will be a reduction of some sort, and, under 
the President’s latest orders, will be suffered 
more or less by all members of the tribe. 

A good deal of other material was 
sent, explanatory of the process of han- 
dling the business. My surprise was 
great, therefore, when, one day, toward 
the close of a stretch of some twelve 
consecutive hours of work—ten of them 
without a pause for food—it became 
necessary for me to answer a telegram 
of inquiry on a point which seemed to 
me perfectly clear. The answer was 
prepared for me by a member of the 
Office staff to whom I had given general 
directions. I was tired out physically 
and mentally, and ran my eye over the 
answer very hastily; and all I was look- 
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ing for and all I saw in it was the cer- 
tainty that it set forth three things on 
which I was bound that no Indian should 
be misled by any one. ‘These were: 

1. That the treaty as well as the trust 
funds would be used. 

2. That no petitioner would be permitted 
to sign away more than his own share and 
the shares of his family. 

3. That under the existing system the 
shares of all the members of the tribe would 
suffer some diminution. ' 


I signed it without stopping to criti- 
cise its very crude and unsatisfactory 
form, assuming that it would be read in 
the light of all tnat had gone before. It 
was addressed to the Agent at Pine 
Ridge, Soutn Dakota, who had made the 
inquiry, and ran as follows: 

Payinent for contract will be made out of 
all t:ust and treaty funds named in petition 
to the extent of the shares of the petitioners 
and petitioners’ children, the total of which 
will be deducted from the total amount of 
said funds whenever a distribution is made, 
thus reducing by such amount the shares of 
all Indians. 


The next day, still more to my sur- 
prise, came from the Rosebud Agent a 
similar telegraphic request for particu- 
lars. The same form of answer was laid 
before me, and then I began to think 
that some one was behind all this inter- 
rogation with a purpose to draw me into 
some vulnerable statement. Sol edited 
the despatch somewhat, and sent it off in 
a form which seemed to me a trifle 
clearer for the use of the two words I 
have here italicized : 

Payment for contract will be made out of 
all trust and treaty funds named in petition 
to the extent of the shares of the petitioners 
and petitioners’ children, the total of which 
will be deducted from the total amount of 
said funds whenever a distribution is made, 
thus reducing to such degree the shares of all 
Rosebud Indians. 

For the lameness of the expressions 
used I have no apology to make except 
the maddening pressure under which I 
was working at the time and the single 
purpose of absolute candor which ab- 
sorbed my mind. Now that Iam able, 
through the completion of the petitions, 
the calculation of the pro rata shares, 
and the application thereof to their des- 
tined objects, to strike an approximate 
balance-sheet, let us see how the plan 
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works out in actual operation, and whether 
my prophecy was or was not correct. 

There were four sectarian school con- 
tracts at issue. ‘The first was for the 
Holy Rosary Mission School on the Pine 
Ridge Reservation in South Dakota. 
There are 6,703 Indians on the Pine 
Ridge roll, each of whom would be 
entitled to $49.67 from the tribal income 
for the year. Of these 801 are repre- 
sented on the petition, standing for a 
total of $39,785.67. They have asked 
that $21,600 of their money be given to 
the mission school. The rest of the 
tribe, numbering 5,902 Indians and en- 
titled to $293,152.34, are counted as 
preferring the Government schools, which 
this year cost $81,886. There is there- 
fore a balance of $211,266.34 still due to 
the non-petitioners, or $35.79 each; while 
to the petitioners is credited a balance 
of only $18,185.67, or $22.70 each. If 
there had been no diversion of money 
to the mission school, there would have 
been $251,052.01 to be divided between 
6,703 Indians, entitling each to $37.45 ; 
so that, though the great burden of the 
mission school diversion falls upon the 
petitioners, who give away $14.75 each, 
the share of each non-petitioner suffers 
to the extent of $1.66. 

On the Rosebud Reservation in South 
Dakota are 4,986 Indians, each of whom 
is entitled to $50.15 from the tribal in- 
come of the year. Of these, 669 are 
represented on a petition for a contract 
with St. Francis’ Mission School, involv- 
ing $27,000. The shares of the peti- 
tioners would make a total of $33,550.35, 
so that they will have a balance to their 
credit of $6,550.35, or $9.79 apiece. 
The non-petitioners number 4,317, con- 
trolling an aggregate of $216,497.55, 
and the Government schools cost this 
year $76,836, which will leave them a 
balance of $139,661.55, or $32.35 apiece. 
Had there been no diversion of money 
to the mission school, there would have 
been $173,211.90 to be divided between 
4,986 Indians, at the rate of $34.73 each ; 
so that the petitioners will be credited 
with $24.94 less, each, than they would 
have been but for their petition, while 


the shares of the non-petitioners suffer a . 


deduction of $2.38. 


Crow Creek Reservation contains 
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1,009 Indians, whose pro rata shares 
amount to $50.24. The request made 
here was fora contract with the Immacu- 
late Conception Mission School for the 
education and care of 65 pupils at $108 
a year, or $7,020. The petition, how- 
ever, fell short of the mark aimed at, the 
signatures representing only 81 shares, 
or a total of $4,069.44. ‘The shares of 
the 928 non-petitioners aggregate $46,- 
622.72. ‘The Government schools cost 
this year $21,410, leaving a balance of 
$25,212.72 to be credited to the non- 
petitioners, or $27.16 to each; whereas 
the petitioners have nothing left, all their 
shares having been given by them to the 
mission school. Their total subscrip- 
tions, however, provide for only 37 pupils 
instead of 65. Had there been no 
diversion of money to the mission school, 
there would have been $29,282.16 to be 
credited to the whole 1,009 Indians, or 
$29.02 to each; so that the shares of the 
non-petitioners suffer to the extent of 
$1.86. 

On the Tongue River Reservation in 
Montana are 1,412 Indians, entitled to 
$39.63 apiece. A petition for the care 
and education of 60 pupils at St. Labre’s 
Mission School—involving an expend- 
iture of $6,480—contains signatures 
representing 108 shares, or $4,280.04. 
Hence the contract can be made for only 
39 pupils instead of 60, and this wipes 
out the shares of the petitioners alto- 
gether. The non-petitioners number 
1,304, and their combined shares amount 
to $51,677.52; so that the deduction of 
the cost of the Government schools, 
$15,000, leaves them a balance of $36,- 
677.52, or $28.12 each. If there had 
been no diversion for the mission school, 
there would have been $40,957.56 to be 
credited to the whole body of Indians, 
or $29 each; whence it appears that the 
deduction from the share of each non- 
petitioner is 88 cents. 

I have gone thus into detail for two 
reasons: first, because, in any matter in 
which the public evince so much _in- 
terest, I am always glad to give a prompt 
account of my stewardship as soon as 
the necessary figures are at hand; in the 
second place, I feel that this showing 
justifies my much-discussed despatches 
to the agents at Pine Ridge and Rose- 
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bud reservations, at least in the light in 
which I had a right to expect those 
despatches to be read. 

The story would not be complete, 
however, if I did not add that, by the 
President’s orders, the use of the treaty 
funds, as described above, is to cease 
with June 30, 1906. Almost as I was 
writing the last paragraph I was served 
with the preliminary writ in a suit to 
enjoin any money payment under the 
contract for St. Francis’ School on the 
Rosebud Reservation. The suit is 
brought by three Indians as nominal 
complainants, but actually by the Indian 
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Rights Association, not in any sectarian 
or hostile spirit, but merely for the pur- 
pose of testing the law. I welcome it 
heartily, as I have done my best ever 
since this matter first arose to procure ~ 
an authoritative settlement of the legal 
phases of the whole tribal fund question, 
raising the points myself, but thus far in 
vain. If, as I hope, the case proves to 
have enough vitality to carry it to the 
court of last resort, the decision will take 
its place side by side with that in the 
Lone Wolf injunction suit and other 
epoch-making definitions of the law of 
the land regarding the Indian, 


MENDELSSOHN’S CONTRIBUTION 
TO ROMANTICISM 


BY DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


ber of contemporary artists to the 
general tendency of their age, it is 
interesting to note how, in spite of the 
influence exerted upon them all by pre- 
vailing conditions and available oppor- 
tunities, each responds to the occasion 
in his own way, always maintaining, in 
the common enterprise, his own particu- 
lar ideals, tastes, and methods. Despite 
all the schools and movements in the 
history of art, each artist remains him- 
self. So it was in the period of roman- 
ticism through which music was passing 
in the nineteenth century. ‘The romantic 
tendency was in the air—the tendency 
to subjectivism, to picturesqueness, to 
specialized expression, to a richly sensu- 
ous embodiment of ideas; but, neverthe- 
less, each man of that period approached 
music from his own standpoint, seized 
upon those elements in it for which he 
had a native affinity, and quietly ignored 
what did not attract him. 
That Mendelssohn should have been 
a romanticist at all is a proof of the 
strength of the romantic tendency in his 
day; he seemed born rather for the 
severest, purest, most uncompromising 
classicism; and if he did as a matter of 
fact come to share the ideals of his age, 
it was in his own way and for his own 


I studying the relations of a num- 


ends. ‘The crudities, the exaggerations, 
the morbid self-involution of the extreme 
phases of the movement, certainly never 
infected him. For this happy immunity 
he was indebted largely to the fortunate 
conditions of his life, both personal and 
artistic. Crudity is usually a result of 
narrowness of culture or of a deficiency 
in technique; and Mendelssohn grew 
up in a singularly refined domestic and 
social circle, and was a skilled musician 
before he was breeched. Exaggeration 
springs from a lack of taste; and Men- 
delssohn’s taste, both by native endow- 
ment and by training, was consummate. 
Self-consciousness, whether blessed or 
baneful, is the child of suffering; how 
then should it come to one whose whole 
life was so protected, so guided, so 
lapped in material prosperity, family 
affection, and social respect ? 
Mendelssohn’s life reads like the story 
of some fairy prince, beautiful, brave, 
and virtuous, who is rocked in his cradle 
by the gentle godmother Good-fortune, 
who runs his race amid the plaudits of 
admiring friends, and who dies young, 
untarnished, and full of honors, as one 
loved by the gods. He never knew the 
squalor of poverty, the paralysis of 
drudgery, the bitterness of inaptitude, 
the dull ache of disappointment. In his 
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bright, precocious childhood he was the 
idol of a wise father, a fond mother, 
brothers and sisters who shared his 
tastes and in some measure his abilities, 
nd a circle of literary and artistic 
ends at the head of which was the 
aged Goethe. In later years he had all 
the advantages of university training, the 
best teachers in music, foreign travel, 
varied friendships, a happy marriage, 
and a fame extending to all corners of 
Europe. Appropriately indeed was he 
named Felix. 

All this good fortune, moreover, was 
but the proper setting for a character of 
rare purity, radiance, and refinement. 
His temperament was as sensitive, his 
heart as affectionate and chivalrous, as 
his mind was keen, flexible, and well 
stored. He carried the same grace, the 
same distinction and elegance, that gave 
his letter-writing, his water-color sketch- 
ing, and his music their peculiar charm, 
into his courting, his friendships, and 
even his casual relations with acquaint- 
ances. His very faults were but further 
evidences of this fineness, this exquisite 
sensibility. His pride was _ insatiable. 
He was quick to take offense at a fan- 
cied slight, and could never forget a 
grievance. He had the princely habit 
of exacting complete, unreasoning devo- 
tion from his subjects. ‘“ Write soon, 
and love me,” he ends one of his !etters. 
To a friend who had ventured to warn 
him ‘against a lowering of his ideals he 
writes: “Upon my word, when I im- 
prove or deteriorate, I shall let you 
know by express; till then believe it 
not.” “* He loved,” says one of his friends, 
significantly, “‘ only in the measure that 
he was loved.”” ‘The same sensitiveness 
led him to avoid all painful and dis- 
agreeable subjects, to dwell on what 
was bright, gracious, and delightful, 
and to maintain a Spartan reticence re- 
garding his private affairs and deeper 
feelings. 

These essential qualities of his char- 
acter reveal themselves everywhere in 
Mendelssohn’s music—in the suavity of 
his melody, in the purity of his harmony, 
in the smooth fluency of his part-writing. 
Violence of contrast, whether har- 
mony, in dynamics, or in _ style, he 
punctiliously avoids. All is clear, un- 
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perturbed, discreet, harmonious. ‘The 
lavish sensuousness of Schubert, the im- 
pulsive sincerity and passion of Schu- 
mann, were impossible if not distasteful 
to this cool, detached temperament. 
Mendelssohn instinctively maintains in 
all he does the aloofness of the student, 
the technician, the dispassionate observ- 
er; personal sentiment, self-revelation, 
the autobiographic appeal, he avoids as 
the purist in manners avoids a blush, 
If he is 
a romantic in his love of the picturesque, 
in his sense of color, and in his tendency 
toward definite expression, his emotional 
reticence is entirely classic. He is more 
observant than introspective, and his art 
is more pictorial than passionate. 

Compare for a moment, by way of il- 
lustration, the overtures Manfred and 
“Hebrides.” Schumann’s work is in- 
tensely human from the opening onslaught 
of syncopated chords to the final deep- 
drawn sighs of the contrabasses. There 
is unassuagable desire in the melody so 
appropriately marked “In leidenschaft- 
lichem Tempo,” there is the very accent 
of a lover’s longing in the beautiful 
Astarte theme. The music constantly 
rushes on into feverish excitement, only 
to expend its force and die away to 
tender sadness, whence in a moment it 
lashes itself again into new fury. From — 
this so human world— 

“ Of infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn ”— 

Mendelssohn transports us, in his “‘ Heb- 
rides,” to an island set in a boundless 
expanse of the sea, where we watch only 
the rise and fall of great billows and 
hear the long sigh of the wind and the 
cries of sea-birds. The fierce disso- 
nances of Schumann, his ceaseless modu- 
lation, his never-resting movement, give 
place to clear ethereal harmonies, to 
high, pure trumpet calls, poising violin 
melodies, and the thin note of the oboe 
suggesting infinite distance, and to an 
undulating movement like the ebb and 
flow of winds and waves. These two 
works are typical. If Schumann is in- 
comparable in his insight into the storm 
and stress of the human heart, Mendels- 
sohn is one of the greatest of landscape 
painters. 

What is true of the Hebrides Overture 
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is in greater or less degree true of all 
Mendelssohn’s compositions which can be 
cailed truly successful. They charm us 
not by their personal appeal, their intro- 
spective veracity, as Schumann’s so con- 
stantly do, but precisely by their freedom 
from personal bias, their objective truth, 
their universal interest. When he makes 
us see the winds and waves of the 
Hebrides Overture, the marching pil- 
grim of the Italian Symphony, the danc- 
ing fairies of the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music, it is not as through a 
temperament but as in the white light of 
pure imagination. It is such a view of 
the world as some visitant from another 
planet might get—some gentle, happily 
ofganized being whose intelligence was 
unperturbed by human passions and un- 
distorted. by practical interests. “In 
the eyes of Mendelssohn,” a keen ob- 
server has recorded, “‘ there was none of 
that rapt dreaminess so often seen among 
men of genius in art. The gaze was 
rather external than internal; the eye 
had more outwardness than inwardness 
of expression.” What is said here of 
the physical eye might with equal truth 
be applied to that mind’s eye with which 
the artist envisages his work. Mendels- 
sohn’s attention, we feel, was never 
engaged with his own emotions, but 
played like a disembodied spirit about 
the impressions he was imagining. He 
hinself is as elusive as the elves and 
fairies he so loved to depict. He is 
always behind his work rather than in it. 

The technical peculiarities of the 
music are precisely those we should 
expect in an art pursued in this spirit of 
cool and competent impersonality. Men- 
delssohn’s melody has none of that 
quality of impassioned utterance so elo- 
quent in Schumann’s, none of the mysti- 
cism or intimacy of Chopin’s; itis more 
decorative than expressive, a sort of tonal 
arabesque, graceful in design, often ex- 
quisitely wrought, but curiously unexcit- 
ing. His harmony is correct to the 
verge of conventionality; he prefers a 
traditional to a novel progression, values 
clearness above richness, and treats dis- 
sonances with the utmost circumspection. 
His attitude toward modulation is con- 
servative. Certain of his works, such as 
the Scotch Symphony, with its endless 
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A-minor and D-minor, have justly been 
charged with monotony, so fond he is 
of hovering gently about among a few 
closely related keys. In polyphony his 
ideal is smoothness of progression. 
Those daring momentary collisions be- 
tween different voices, each progressing 
independently, which give Bach’s fabric 
such a stoutness, he shrinkingly avoids. 
His part-writing is almost too concilia- 
tory, too considerate of the prejudices of 
the ear; the natural roughnesses are all 
ironed out or glossed over. . 

In the matter of orchestration, a 
branch of his art to which scant justice 
has been done by critics, his rare sen- 
sitiveness of ear and his exquisite taste 
make him a master. His instinct for 
proper balance and fusion of “iméres is 
unerring, he knows how to be sonorous 
without becoming opaque or blatant, 
and his scores abound in the purest, 
clearest, and freshest colors. Where 
shall we find a parallel for that ethereal 
shimmer of the violins in the “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream ” Overture, or for the 
magical ‘chord of the wood-wind that 
arrests it? or for the serene beauty of 
the violin melody, so airily poised, at the 
end of the same overture? or for the 
liquid coolness of the flutes, violins, and 
trumpets in the “ Hebrides ” ? or for the 
elastic vitality of the violins at the open- 
ing of the Italian Symphony? or for the 
celestial purity of the two flutes in the 
Pilgrim’s March, in the same symphony ? 
Here, we cry with delight, is a master 
who can make flutes and clarinets, and 
violins in their upper register, and trum- 
pets playing fzanv, sound not like mere 
orchestral instruments, but like angelic 
voices in remote skies. This magical 
charm is largely due to the limpid trans- 
parency of his coloring. He never over- 
scores, never surfeits the ear and con® 
fuses the mind by laying on the tints too 
thickly or piling up colors that will not 
fuse. As a master of pigments like 
Monet knows how to set on the canvas 
spots of pure color Which merge only in 
the eye of the beholder, so Mendelssohn 
builds AZolian harmonies with a few pure 
tones that fill but never cloy our ears. 

So long as Mendelssohn maintained his 
instinctive aloofness from human emotion, 
so long as, dwelling in his heaven of imag- 
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ination, he painted his delicate aquarelles 
of fairyland and romantic natural scen- 
ery, he was an incomparable master. 
In that rarefied atmosphere sentiments, 
like objects, were quite properly some- 
what ghostly, tenuous, impalpable; the 
cheerful Mendelssohnian contentment 
sufficed for joy, the tender Mendels- 
sohnian melancholy for sorrow. But 
unfortunately, as years went on, he could 
not resist the temptation to express those 
cruder and less bloodless passions for 
which his own nature, delicate, protected, 
and: amiably selfish, lacked sympathy. 
There was the incentive of example 
in such composers as Schumann and 
Chopin, and of increasing maturity in 
himself, which may well have made the 
man of forty discontented with that 
gracious insubstantiality which was en- 
tirely charming in the work of a youth 
of seventeen. But if there were incen- 
tive and excuse, there was not justifica- 
tion; for Mendelssohn simply lacked 
the qualifications for the music of human 
emotion. When, in the “ Songs Without 
Words” and other piano pieces, in the 
adagios of his symphonies, and in his 
songs and oratorios, he ventured on 
ground where Beethoven and Schumann 
were at home, he made it at once evi- 
dent that his sentiment was sentimen- 
tality, that his tragedy lacked body and 
virility, and that he was quite innocent 
of humor. The ‘Songs Without Words” 
are,an insipid brew of music-and-water ; 
the slow movement of the Scotch Sym- 
phony, in spite of noble moments, sounds 
effeminate when compared with any 
similar movement by Schumann; and 
the oratorios, so suspiciously popular 
with that element of British taste which 
takes its music religiously instead of 
making its religion musical, fairly drone 
with pious platitude and dull devotion. 
Mendelssohn’s innate shortcomings 
were pitilessly fostered and increased by 
the too unrelieved good fortune of his 
lot, a good fortune which was in truth 
misfortune. ‘The smile of Destiny, con- 
stant from his youth, became at last 
fixed and vacuous. His circumstances 
were too favorable; they protected his 
failings as well- as his virtues. If he 
never knew the squalor of poverty, 
neither did he profit by its tonic effect 
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upon will-power, persistence, and _ re- 
sourcefulness. If he was not discour- 
aged, neither was he _ stimulated, by 
adverse criticism. As a rare plant, kept 
always under glass, withers at a breeze 
which would invigorate the hardy weed, 
so he could but shiver and shrink from 
those winds of impartial opinion which 
ruder natures inhale with elation. Like 
all spoiled children of fortune, he grew 
irritable with advancing years. Norcan 
we blame him when we realize the ennui 
and disappointment that must have been 
his. ‘To set yourself a pace which no 
mortal could maintain by writing the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” Overture 
at seventeen, to marry an angelic creature 
who agreed with your most casual word 
and kissed your hand when you impro- 
vised in public, to move among admiring 
friends, relatives, pupils, and acquaint- 
ances as a king might move in a never- 
ending triumphal procession, to find all 
qualms you might feel from time to time 
as to the superiority of your work imme- 
diately drowned by the immemorial habit 
of passive self-acceptance, to see other 
men, with other ideals, winning a suc- 
cess which your universally recognized 
fair-mindedness would not let you deny— 
all this might bring pangs of bitterness 
toasaint. That Mendelssohn felt these 
pangs no one can doubt who reads with 
attention his later letters and conversa- 
tions. 

If during his life Mendelssohn was 
thus surrounded by an atmosphere of 
adulation almost asphyxiating in its den- 
sity, since his death this idolatry has 
gradually given place to an equally fatu- 
ous contempt or indifference; it has 
become the fashion to sneer or to smile 
at Mendelssohn’s music. This is to be 
regretted ; for not only could a single 
masterpiece like the “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” Overture atone for a thousand 
“ Songs Without Words,” but had Men- 
delssohn never composed a note, his 
work as a conductor and performer, his 
Bach propaganda, and his many-sided 
industry for the elevation of musical 
taste in his day, should win our admira- 
tion. But if we cafnot justify, we can 
easily understand, the present tendency 
to underrate him. He represents a mild, 
tentative, and restrained application of 
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artistic principles that have been much 
more brilliantly and thoroughly illustrated 
by bolder spirits like Schumann, Chopin, 
and Liszt, who have accordingly some- 
what eclipsed him. His conservatism 
also made him retain many of the tradi- 
tional formulz and mannerisms of classi- 
cism which have become distasteful to 
our less conventional age. Above all, 
since his romanticism was a matter of 
imagination rather than of passion, of 
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fancy and delicate sentiment rather than 
of turbulent feeling, it is inevitably voted 
dull by a generation given over like ours 
to the pursuit of thrills, tolerant of any 
turgidity that can excite, and preferring 
intensity to clarity of emotion. Men- 
delssohn is thus undeniably, for the 
present, among the fallen gods. Whether 
‘a maturer taste than our own may some 
day set him up again is a question we 
can hardly hope to answer. 


TRANSPLANTED DENOMINATION- 
ALISM 


BY WILLIAM BOYLE 


town of eight hundred souls. Situ- 

ated on a branch line of one of the 
transcontinental railroad systems, with- 
out special commercial advantages of 
any kind, but depending for its life solely 
on the trade of the surrounding country, 
where the ranches are large and the 
population correspondingly small, many 
years will probably pass by before it 
will be able to claim a much larger num- 
ber of inhabitants than at present. 

Small as this place is, it has eight 
church organizations, viz., Roman Cath- 
olic, Presbyterian, Baptist, three Luther- 
an, and two Methodist, all holding serv- 
ices statedly and each “throwing out 
the life-line” with one hand while it 
extends the other for the contributions 
of the faithful. 

Five church buildings of different de- 
grees of architectural ugliness, unpainted, 
in bad repair, ill kept and poorly fur- 
nished inside, and two parsonages, used 
also for public worship, house the little 
separate bands of worshipers who do 
penance by attending services in such 
places on the Sabbath Day. Eyesores 
as they are, not one of these churches 
was built without aid from church erec- 
tion boards ; not one of these struggling 
organizations is able to support a min- 
ister without generous donations from 
mission funds in the East, and then very 
inadequately. 

That there is a Catholic mission here 
is not surprising, since this Church goes 
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wherever it has any adherents, few or 
many, and carries on its work ‘without 
reference to other denominations. Leav- 
ing it out of consideration, there remain 
four Protestant denominations, with 
seven organizations, divided on ques- 
tions of doctrine and polity. 

Subdivided along purely racial lines 
into German, Scandinavian, and Danish 
Lutherans, the followers of the great 
reformer find their work retarded and 
their influence weakened by just so 
much. ‘The last two were originally 
one organization, a schism having been 
finally caused by the disparaging re- 
marks of the tactless old Norwegian 
pastor, which wounded the amour propre 
of the Danes. So little does it take to 
bring about division, and so easy is it to 
multiply organizations! The member- 
ship in each of these three churches is 
now so small that if all were put to- 
gether there would not even then be 
enough to make a good self-supporting 
congregation. 

Two Methodist Churches, North and 
South—though only a hundred miles 
from the Dominion of Canada—contend 
for supremacy. Located on opposite 
corners of the same block, with nothing 
between them, the building of the latter 
enjoys the pre-eminence of being higher 
up on the hillside; but this advantage is 
offset to some extent by the greater 
height of the former’s steeple. 

Religious conditions in this town may 
be described as follows: Five ugly and 
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repulsive church buildings, and two par- 
sonages equally ugly, used.as places for 
worship ; seven Protestant organizations 
and one Catholic, trying to carry on 
their separate work, but unable to do so 
éffectively ; a constant succession of 
“new ” ministers, who take up the work 
courageously but soon find themselves 
handicapped by “circumstances over 
which they have no control,” and then 
go away without having accomplished 
anything worth while; a state of dis- 
couragement and semi-paralysis in the 
churches, alternating with hopes aroused 
by the coming of a new pastor; long 
periods of “vacancy,” during which a 
puny, spiritless Sunday-school is kept 
up; inability to hold inspiring services, 
owing to the fact that the congregations 
are very small and the best singers 
scattered among the different churches ; 
an unchristian spirit of envy and jeal- 
ousy aroused in all the others by the 
temporary success of any one of the 
churches; and a constant effort to gain 
members and Sunday-school scholars by 
secret or open proselytism. One super- 
intendent went so far once as to give 
ten cents a Sunday to every boy who 
came to his school from other churches. 
Until his money gave out his success 
was something phenomenal, and he was 
enabled to announce in his reports “a 
gratifying increase in the number of 
scholars enrolled.” | 

In a small place having so many 
churches, one would naturally expect to 
see a wide prevalence of religious habits 
and a high standard of morals, but it is 
just the contrary. A large part of the 
population, especially the male element, 
does not belong to any of these churches 
and does not attend services regularly. 
For three or four months in summer all 
the stores are kept open on Sunday, and 
business carried on just as on the other 
days of the week. Four saloons, with 
their accessories of secret gambling and 
lewdness, ply their trade seven days in 
the week. Games of baseball are played 
every Sunday afternoon during the sea- 
son, engaged in by prominent business 
men and even by church members, and 
attended by women and children. Every 
low show which comes to town may 
confidently look for a full house. The 
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sensuous, pleasure-loving spirit is every- 
where in evidence. 

Denominationalism is directly respon- 
sible for the continuance of these condi- 
tions. ‘Too weak to exert any influence 
alone, and too jealous to act together, 
the churches do not command the re- 
spect of the community, and are unable 
to stem the tide of prevailing evil. Each 
minister is too timid to oppose prevalent 
evil customs alone, dreading the reflex 
action of public sentiment on himself 
and his feeble church. For he knows 
full well that whenever his preaching on 
moral questions runs counter to the trend 
of public sentiment, it means the gather- 
ing together of his belongings and the 
seeking of another field of labor. 

Strange to say, the denominational 
spirit of the town is not strong. When- 
ever there are special attractions at any 
one church in the way of music or a 
strange preacher, members of other 
churches do not hesitate to flock there, 
leaving their own ministers to preach to 
empty pews. The Presbyterian church 
has on its roll the names of men and 
women who have been connected with 
ten different denominations elsewhere, 
several of which are represented here. 
Certainly in this case it is neither its 
doctrines nor form of government that 
brings them together. Members of one 
church frequently transfer their mem- 
bership to another church for reasons 
having no connection with doctrines or 
polity. A large majority of the members 
would be unable to give an intelligent 
account of the distinctive differences in 
belief of the different denominations. 

What, then, are the causes operating 
to produce such an absurd condition in | 
this town, and in hundreds of other 
towns, in equal or less degree, through- 
out the great West ? 

These, at least, may be mentioned: 
The presence in most towns of a small 
number of bigoted sectarians who will 
have at any price their own particular 
church ; the tendency to divide on social 
lines, as in larger places, the well-to-do 
collecting in one church and the poor 
in another ; division on the question of 
‘worldly amusements ;” the craving of 
many to surround themselves in a new 
country with the same traditions, senti- 
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ments, and associations as in the East, 
falsely attributing the former pleasant 
conditions elsewhere to the denomination 
with which their church was identified, 
whereas they were really due to their 
social environment ; the buoyant, hope- 
ful spirit of the West, where every little 
town feels that there is a possibility at 
least of its one day becoming a City, so 
that, instead of waiting for growth and 
development, each denomination rushes 
in and tries to forestall the others ; and, 
last but not least, the unholy zeal of 
the field agents of the different churches, 
who skillfully make use of the likes and 
dislikes of people, and, whenever they 
can secure a half-dozen adherents, urge 
them on to organization. Back of these 
are the mission boards of the churches, 
without whose aid this work of division 
never could have been carried out. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be more unfortunate 
than the repetition in the new West of 
the same mistakes that have weakened 
the cause of religion in many places in 
the old East. People in these new towns 
may finally awaken to their folly, as they 
do, and declare the religious situation 
the “worst ever ;” but, having become 
once crystallized, it is then simply a 
question of the survival of the strongest. 
By and by several unsightly deserted 
church buildings will stand along the 
street as mute witnesses to misdirected 
effort. 

But even denominationalism is subject 
to the law of necessity. There is no 
comfort or inspiration in the meeting of 
a handful of believers in a cheerless, 
dirty building to worship. The human 
heart hungers for the larger fellowship. 
Hence the two Methodist churches often 
hold union meetings, on which occasions 
it is gratifying to hear the professions of 
love and good will made by their two 
pastors, even if the unregenerate do go 
so far as to assert that each is only try- 
ing to win the affections of the other’s 
flock, in order to lead it finally into his 
own fold. The union services of all the 
Protestant churches held on rare occa- 
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sions are also sources of inspiration and 
joy to all. Though the statements of 
the pastors at such times that “we are 
all one, brethren,” may have to be taken 
with a few grains of salt as a description | 
of present conditions, when people re- 
member that they are not “one,” but 
seven, they may, at least by the more 
hopeful, be considered as prophetic of 
the future. 

Just forty miles across the country 
from this town is another of about the 
same size, having in and around it a 
large foreign population, whose religious 
preferences are represented by three 
small Lutheran churches. 

Instead of yielding to the blandish- 
ments of the field agents of the different 
denominations, who visited them and 
tried to get them to organize on the vari- 
ous lines, the English-speaking popula- 
tion. determined to have only one Ameri- 
can church, and to call it by the name 
of one of the larger and wealthier de- 
nominations—it is not necessary to say 
which. Throwing themselves thus unit- 
edly on the benevolence of this denom- 
ination, its board of church erection 
gave a more than usually generous dona- 
tion for the erection of a church build- 
ing. This is a handsome structure, 
entirely finished, beautifully furnished, 
and paid for, a pleasure to the eye and 
an ornament to the town. The tactful 
young man who ministers to this con- 
gregation has a good salary, derived 
from his own people ‘and the mission 
board, is happy and contented in his 
work, and is loved by all. 

Without great tact and breadth on 
the part of a pastor, of course, such an 
organization could not be made perma- 
nent. There will, to be sure, be some 
indifference on the part of a few, and 
some friction from time to time; but 
when the children now in the Sabbath- 
school are grown and are active mem- 
bers in the church, they will not be in- 
fluenced by old traditions, and they will 
worship together in peace and content- 
ment, 
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THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION’ 


BY ROBERT DONALD 


Editor of the London “ Daily Chronicle” 


f \HE Liberal majority of the House 
of Commons was returned on 
one great negative issue—the 

defeat of protection—and on one domi- 
nating constructive platform—social re- 
form. An alternative was required to 
meet the pretensions of the so-called 
tariff reformers in dealing with admitted 
social evils; also the country was tired 
of Tory imperialism. Never had a Gov- 
ernment a greater opportunity or a more 
comprehensive mandate. Sir. Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his Ministers 
have already unfolded measures of social 
legislation startling in their scope, and 
the House of Commons has recorded 
many pious resolutions affirming its in- 
clination to go further if the means were 
found. If the administration were to 
show any lack of zeal for the cause of 
the people, the left wing, consisting of 
aggressive Radicals and Labor members, 
would promptly supply the necessary 
stimulus. It is well known, however, 
that the Prime Minister himself is a sin- 
cere advocate of progressive reforms—a 
real leader in the Cabinet, in opinions 
and in policy. 

In the way of social betterment much 
has already been done since the House 
of Commons met on February 19. Re- 
form falls under three heads: 

First, administrative reform, for which 
no legislation is required. 

Second, official investigations initiated 
by Ministers, paving the way for depart- 
mental reforms or new legislation. 

Third, new legislation. 

The new Ministers were not long in 
office before they put in practice their 
professions of sympathy with labor. 
They set themselves to make the Govern- 
ment a model employer. Many thou- 
sands of .workmen are employed in the 

* An article by Mr. Donald on the Labor and Pro- 

gressive Members of Parliament, with portraits, a 

peared in The Outlook for May 26, under the title 
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Government arsenals, powder factories, 
dock-yards, victualing-yards, post-office, 
telegraph and telephone departments, 
etc. The conditions of labor—wages 
and hours—have been improved and 
brought up to the standard set by the 
London County Council and other mu- 
nicipalities. 

The labor conditions applied to Gov- 
ernment employees are also enforced on 
contractors and sub-contractors engaged 
on Government work. Fair conditions 
were applied to portions of the Govern- 
ment work some years ago, but it has 
been found that clothing for the army 
and the navy has been frequently made 
in East End “sweat shops” and then 
supplied to Government contractors. 
The Liberal administration has deter- 
mined to complete the moralization of 
the contractor already begun, and to 
become a model employer itself. This 
system, of course, means that the factors 
which determine the acceptance of a 
tender are no longer the lowest price, 
but industrial efficiency under model 
labor conditions. 

The rew Ministers have also frankly 
recognized the existence of organized 
labor. The Postmaster-General, for in- 
stance, led the way by issuing an order 
to the effect that trade union officials 
could approach him and his officers in 
the post-office on behalf of their unions. 
Organized labor has also obtained recog- 
nition by other departments. 

The sympathies of the Government 
have not, however, been confined to 
organized labor. ‘The new Ministers have 
been animated by humane sentiments. 
Flogging has been abolished in the navy 
as a form of punishment, and also in the 
army. Soldiers who are convicted need 


no longer bear the stigma of being de- 

tained in the same prison as criminals. 
The House of Commons, with the 

support of the Ministry, has voted in 
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favor of a bill for feeding starving school- 
children at the expense of local taxation, 
This is regarded by the more moderate 
men as a revolutionary proposal. Ithas 
been advocated for some time by Sir 
John Gorst, a former Conservative Min- 
. ister of Education, Lady Warwick, a 
professed Socialist, and by many other 
social reformers. In London and other 
large centers there are many children of 
poor parents who have insufficient nour- 
ishment. The State has made education 
compulsory and also free. Parents who 
do not send their children to school are 
liable to punishment. And as the child 
who goes breakfastless to school is unable 
to receive instruction, it is argued that 
the State has a responsibility which it 
cannot neglect. It is expected that the 
State feeding of children will be carried 
out in co-operation with charitable institu- 
tions, and that every precaution will be 
taken to prevent abuse, so that the free 
meals will be confined to children of 
deserving parents who are reaily in 
want. The administration of such a 
measure will involve discriminating in- 
quiries, and it opens a door for further 
demands upon the Government. For 
instance, it may be said that parents who 
are unable to give sufficient food for 
their children are also unable to provide 
them with clothing or shoes. Help in 
this direction will be, however, it is 
hoped, confined to private charity. 

The social sympathies of the new 
Government are evidenced in the work 
of every department. ‘The Home Office, 
for instance, has improved the inspection 
of mines, workshops, and factories. It 
is bringing a beneficial and progressive 
influence to bear in the administration 
of lunatic asylums and industrial schools. 
Similarly, the Local Government Board, 
at the head of which is Mr. John Burns, 
the Labor leader, has vast powers of dis- 
cretion, and during the short time Mr. 
Burns has held office he has administered 
the law in a new spirit and has promoted 
social welfare. The Poor Law adminis- 
tration of the country is under his con- 
trol, and he has adopted a sympathetic 
attitude toward the aged who seek refuge 
in the workhouse, and the young who, 
through the failings or misfortunes of 
their parents, fall upon the State; but he 
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enforces a policy of ngid severity toward 
tramps and wastrels. 

The administration of bad laws which 
the Liberals inherited has been tempered 
with reason. ‘They succeed to a very 
ineffective Act for relieving the pressure 
of unemployment. Mr. John Burns, with 
his practical knowledge, has been able to 
make the best of a bad Act, and prom- 
ises an amended measure. 

The Conservatives passed an Aliens 
Act, partly for electioneering purposes, 
which had some unexpected and dis- 
agreeable results. The Home Office has 
administered it in a more sympathetic 
spirit, and the same system is applied to 
other measures which are distasteful to 
the Liberals, pending the time when they 
will be amended or repealed. 

The British Government still possesses 
a great deal of patronage. During the 
long reign of Toryism almost all new 
judges appointed were Conservatives, 
the Lords Lieutenant of the counties 
represented the Conservative territorial 
interests, and the great majority of the 
magistrates belonged to the Conservative 
party. These Justices of the Peace, or 
magistrates, administer summary juris- 
dictior in the small towns and in the 
rural districts. ‘The position of magis- 
trate is one of influence and honor, and 
is much sought after. In the cities and 
towns there is no qualification except 
that of good character necessary for the 
position, and a number of workingmen 
have been elevated to the bench. The 
proportion of Liberals and Labor men 
will be increased under the new Govern- 
ment. In the counties the magistrates 
must be property-owners, and these ap- 
pointments have been confined, to a 
large extent, to the landowners. A bill 
is now being passed which abolishes this 
property qualification and enables any 
one of good character, workman or other- 
wise, to be appointed a Justice of the 
Peace, so that the social influence of 
caste will no longer color the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the influences of 
the old feudalism will be rendered harm- 
less. 

The Lord Chancellor has introduced 
a bill to create a Court of Criminal Ap- 
peal. It is entirely in the interest of 
the poor man, who hitherto has had no 
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chance of appeal. In a civil case, when 
a sum of not more than £100 (nearly five 
hundred dollars) is involved, a person 
can appeal from one court to another, but 
in criminal proceedings, even in a matter 
of iife or death, there has been no appeal. 
Revision of a sentence has been the pre- 
rogative of the Home Secretary. 

The two greatest social and industrial 
measures of the session are the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill and the Trade 
Disputes Bill, both of which are on the 
highroad to passage through the House 
of Commons. Acts have been passed 
and amended, enabling workmen to ob- 
tain compensation from employers for 
injuries caused by accidents when at 
work. The common law, strengthened 
by an Employers’ Liability Act, was for- 
merly found to provide sufficient protec- 
tion for workmen, as is now the case in 
the United States. When a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was passed, defini- 
tions and exceptions were introduced, 
and conditions laid down for lawyers to 
interpret, and options granted for con- 
tracting out of the law ; after that it was 
certain that the legislation must go fur- 
ther. It was generally admitted that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897 
was defective. It applied only to specific 
classes of workmen. ‘The new bill be- 
gins by including workmen and employ- 
ees in all trades and occupations, except 
a few which are specifically excluded— 
notably shop assistants and domestic 
servants. It contains several new pro- 
visions. Industrial diseases, such as an- 
thrax and lead poisoning, are counted as 
accidents. ‘The old and young receive 
special treatment, by a relaxation of lia- 
bility in the one case and a strengthen- 
ing of it in the other. Under the old 
Act compensation did not begin until a 
iortnight after the accident—a safeguard 
to prevent malingering. The Labor party 
want this period shortened, and probably 
the French system will be adopted, of 
making payment retrospective should 
an employee be incapacitated or suffer 
from an accident for more than a week 
or afortnight. A sliding scale of com- 
pensation is paid, based on the serious- 
ness of the accident, the amount of the 
victim’s earnings, the number of his 
dependents, etc. 
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The measure is not only remarkable 
for the advance which it makes, but also 
for the fact, as recognized by the Gov- 
ernment and generally accepted by Par- 
liament, that it 1s the final stage toward 
compulsory insurance. Had there been 
time, the Government would have taken 
the final leap this session; but a uni- 
versal compulsory system involves vast 
changes in administration, which could 
not be undertaken this year. Undera 
universal State insurance system, as in 
Germany, contributions are levied on 
employers in proportion. to the risk from 
various trades, and compensation paid 
out of the general fund thus created. 

Accident insurance in Germany in- 
cludes all employees and officials earn- 
ing less than $750 a year—the maximum 
would have to be larger in England to 
include a similar class, and very much 
more in America; ‘Trade insurance as- 
sociations are founded by employers, and 
representatives of workmen assist them 
in drawing up rules for securing greater 
safety in factories. Arbitration courts 
under the Imperial Government assess 
payments and settle all disputes. The 
new English bill will cause less litigation 
than the present law; but its chief sig- 
nificance, as I have stated, lies, not in 
what it does, but in what it leads to. 

The Trade Disputes Bill is another 
example of bold labor legislation. Until 
a few years ago it was supposed that 
trade unions could not be sued in their 
corporate capacity for damage or loss 
caused to employers during a strike. 
Then an unexpected decision, which 
mulcted a trade union in heavy damages, 
upset that supposition. Were this new 
interpretation of the law allowed to re- 
main unaltered, trade unionism would 
cease to be a fighting force; the huge 
savings of the unions now forming their 
benefit funds would be available for 
damages as well as their strike funds, 
although accumulated for purely benefit 
objects, such as sick pay, unemployed 
allowances, funeral charges, etc. 

Both the Government and the Labor 
members produced bills to amend the 
law. The Government bill was not ac- 
ceptable to the Labor party as it was 
presented to the House, but members of 
the Government supported the Labor 
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bill, and the two will be combined. The 
bills legalize picketing during strikes by 
allowing “ peaceful persuasion,” and ex- 
tend the law of conspiracy so that an 
act done in pursuance of an agreement 
or combination by several persons in 
connection with a trade dispute shall 
not be actionable unless it would be so 
in the absence of combination. The 
main object of the measure is to protect 
the funds of the unions without placing 
them in a privileged position as corpo- 
rate bodies. It is argued that, in indus- 
trial warfare, employers in combination 
can, by a- lockout, involve untold loss 
on workmen, and remain secure against 
an action for damages. The trade 
unions, as corporations, want their funds 
to be similarly protected. ‘Their mem- 
bers or agents will be held responsible 
for their actions, and the body corporate 
remain immune. But an agent may do 
a great deal of material damage and be 
punished personally for the outrage with- 
out an employer receiving any compen- 
sation for the loss he suffers. The 
House of Commons is now engaged in 
finding a practical solution of this prob- 
lem—means to protect the benefit funds 
of trade unions, and at the same time 
bring home to the unions some share 
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of responsibility for the action of their 
agents. 

Many inquiries have been begun by 
the Liberal Administration foreshadow- 
ing future legislation, such as a Commis- 
sion on Waterways, preparing the way 
for the nationalization of canals; a 
Commission on the reform of the Bank- 
ruptcy Acts; and other investigations to 
further the promotion of home coloniza- 
tion and municipal small holdings. Pri- 
vate bills in the interest of municipal 
ownership are readily granted facilities 
by the Government and passed through 
the House of Commons as a matter of 
course. 

When the Education Bill and the 
Shipping Bill (carrying with it provisions 
for greater safety of life at sea) are 
added to the measures which I have 
mentioned, it will be seen that the Lib- 
eral Ministers have undertaken much in 
the short time at their disposal. The 
bills will have to run the gauntlet of the 
House of Lords, and the treatment which 
they will receive at the hands of that 
assembly will hasten the final combat 
that the British democracy has yet to 
fight for the abolition of the veto im- 
posed by hereditary and privileged legis- 
lators. 


“‘[ USED TO PLAY WHEN I WAS YOUNG” 


BY ANNIE A. 


PECKHAM 


Her busy feet danced merrily 
Amid the grass and flowers ; 

With wild hair tossing in the breeze, 
She could not count the hours ; 
Her songs with little birds were sung, 

Her life was near to heaven,— 


When she was young! 


When she was young! 


Yet she is only seven! 


Now helpless on her bed of pain, 
How slowly move the hours! 

No mother to come back again, 
Gone with those early flowers! 

She used to play when she was young. 
Sweet patience makes her heaven. 

© God and man, be pitiful— 
For she is only seven! 


'"| ne words of a little pir! at Sea Breeze Hospital, described by Jacob A. Riis in The Outlook for March 31. 


Full information about t 
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is deserving hospital may be obtained by addressing Mr. William H. Allen, Secretary 


ourth Avenue, New York City. 


THE GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE 
AGES" 


Gothic and Renaissance ages it is 

a satisfaction to note the usefulness 
of certain recently published books on 
art. First, as to architecture, the late 
writers on this subject emphasize a fact, 
which we are too apt to forget, that the 
striving for an effect of space which ani- 
mated the Roman architects was never 
given up by their successors, the Italians 
of the Middle Ages. This architectural 
ideal, as Mr. Berenson reminds us in 
his valuable work on “The Study and 
Criticism of Italian Art,” was in Italy 
more national and universal then than 
even the Gothic ideal had been in France. 
The Italian architect concentrated his 
attention upon interiors. To him the 
outside walls were nothing in compari- 
son. This explains why many Italian 
churches are completely finished in the 
interior and left rough on the outside, 
with no attempt at a facade; in the 
north of Europe, on the contrary, there 
are comparatively few churches the 
facades of which, if we except the 
towers, are not as finished as their 
interiors. 

Turning now to the domain of sculp- 
ture, one of the striking differences char- 
acterizing the Gothic age from those 
other great art epochs before and. after— 
the age of Pericles and the age of the 
Renaissance—is the absence of the use 


_ * The Study and Critictsm of Italian Art. By Ber- 
nard Berenson. Two volumes. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $7. 

The Art of the Italian Renaissance. From the 
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Frederick Warne & Co., New York. $1.25. 

Donatello. By Lord Balcarres. Illustrated. Charles 
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[ considering the contrasts of the 


of the nude. The reason for this, as 
given by Mr. Berenson, is patent to any 
student. “The nude, as such, was 
rarely if ever used as a vehicle of ex- 
pression, for the simple reason that none 
of the public and very few artists were 
well acquainted with it, and were there- 
fore incapable of understanding the 
meaning in its variations.” Not until 
Donatello’s time was the nude properly 
represented. Speaking of that sculptor— 
who bridges the line dividing the Gothic 
age from that of the Renaissance—a 
satisfactorily critical biography has al- 
ways been a necessity. In Lord Bal- 
carres’s volume we have a really ear- 
nest and in part successful attempt to 
determine Donatello’s position in relation 
to his great contemporaries and suc- 
cessors. Of course the present biogra- 
pher of Donatello traces the union in 
that artist of the Gothic and Renaissance 
ages, as seen, for instance, in the “ St. 
George,” on the one hand, and, on 
the other, in the great “ Giammelata.” 
The text certainly deserves better illus- 
tration than that of cheap process pic- 
tures. 

Of Michelangelo, Donatello’s most 
remarkable successor among sculptors, 
biographies are always in order. There 
are two additions to the list which deserve 
notice. Jn Lord Ronald Gower’s appre- 
ciation we learn that Michelangelo stands 
supreme, admired by all artists, yet that 
the influence of the great Renaissance 
genius was, after ail, harmful to art, for 
the imitators of Michelangelo exaggerated 
their master’s faults and caricatured his 
style ; and as time progressed their apings 
went from bad to worse. Mr. Holdroyd’s 
readable and suggestive book, including 
as it does the valuable contemporary 
appreciation by Cordivi, leaves one with 
the same impression, while no one seems 
to have pointed out more acutely than 
has Professor Wolfflin that the inhar- 
monious in art found its way into the 
Renaissance age chiefly through Michel- 
angelo. By that artist’s conscious em- 
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ployment of dissonance on a large scale 
he prepared the ground for a new style, 
the baroque. 

Any work by the eminent professor of 
art at the University of Berlin would re- 
ceive immediate attention, but when it is 
known that on the general subject of the 
Renaissance Dr. Wolfflin differs from the 
majority of critics, his book may receive 
double notice. Most people have natu- 
ally felt that the Renaissance was the 
return to classic ideals brought about by 
the discovery of antique models. To 
this theory Professor Wolfflin hardly 
subscribes. In his opinion the. classical 
character of Renaissance art rests rather 
on the formal elements in Italian life of 
that day, its dignity, its imposing ges- 
tures, its conception of spacious and 
powerful beauty. The Renaissance, then, 
in this author’s opinion, was no mere 
outcome of ir¥itation of foreign examples 
in the antique. It was a hardy growth, 
an idealization of Italian realities. In 
developing this theme Dr. Wolfflin leaves 
the merely indicative and even the his- 
torical to one side; he confines him- 
self rather to a synthetic study. A Ssys- 
tematic student of pure esthetics, as he 
is, we find in his scholarly work no hap- 
hazard wonderings. Nor does he appar- 
ently seek to cover the whole field. He 
particularly desires to do justice to one 
feature of that field—namely, the study of 
form. The study of color is evidently 
left for a succeeding volume. It will be 
awaited with interest. 

Turning now to the study both of 
form and color, namely, to the domain 
of painting inthe Middle Ages, we must 
admit that Dante may be looked upon as 
having caused the first real study of 
Italian art. Even in the fourteenth cen- 
tury his commentators had already begun 
to explain his reference to Cimabue and 
Giotto; and in the fifteenth, the commen- 
tary on the famous lines spoken by 
Oderisi may be expanded into a sketch 
of the history of art from Giotto onward. 
The study of Giotto, therefore, and of 
kindred painters, enables us to form a 
clearer conception of Dante’s dreams. 
It may surprise students of early Italian 
art to think that any painter stood closer 
in spirit to Dante than did Giotto; but 
Mr. Berenson asserts, and with some jus- 


tification, it must be owned, that Duccio, 
Simone Martini, and the Lorenzetti, did 
stand closer. It is true that Simone 
Martini and the Lorenzetti seem to many 
the most Gothic in spirit of all Italian 
artists. 

But an alertness in treatment was 
wanting to all these masters of the Gothic 
age. ‘The one who broke through crys- 
tallized tradition was Fra Angelico, that 
athletic and ascetic monk—to use Mr. 
Staley’s happy alliteration. Beginning 
with conventional forms, Fra Angelico 
finally, in the Vatican frescoes, emerged 
into a living world of realism. 

We do not always remember, however, 
that another who possessed the simplic- 
ity and severity of the Gothic Age, nor 
lost the Gothic spirit when he learned to 
know the breadth and richness of the 
sixteenth century, was Giovanni Bellini. 
The Venetian’s early work, as angular as 
Mantegna’s, remains, in Mr. Meynell’s 
just judgment, more Gothic in character 
than the master Paduan’s because it did 
not show the latter’s fondness either for 
pure phantasy or for the conceits of clas- 
sicalism—it will be recalled that the 
persistent religious fervor in Bellini’s 
pictures remains undiminished by “ pa- 
ganisms.” “The illuminator, the carver 
in ivory and in wood, and the embroi- 
derer, of the eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth centuries, weg the undoubted 
ancestors of Giova 3ellini.” Yet so 
well did he grasp irit of the oncom- 
ing Renaissance that perhaps the most 
typical of all Renaissance artists, Gior- 
gione and Titian, became his pupils, 
fulfilling the progress that had animated 
all periods of Bellini’s life. Thus the 
period in which Giovanni Bellini lived 
gave, as Mr. Meynell acutely says, no 
less purpose to his art than Bellini’s art- 
luster gave to it. For “it is one of the 
problems of criticism to say in how far 
such a man’s work molds the style of 
his own and succeeding generations, 
and how far he is merely the servant of 
his time, doing the bidding of its tend- 

Contemporary with the now mature 
Bellini, working in Venice, was the 
young Raphael, working in Urbino, 
Florence, and Rome. Raphael is often 
thought of as pre-eminently the typical! 
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Renaissance artist, not only because of 
the,variety of subject matter treated and 
of his consummate treatment itself, but 
also because the painter had always rep- 
resented the Renaissance atmosphere, 
his both by inheritance and environment. 
The associations of his boyhood were 
remarkably refined. Mr. Staley does 
well to remind readers that the court at 
Urbino was a mirror of manners for the 
rest of Europe, that the courtiers of 
Urbino gave a high tone to the people 
of every class, thus furthering the influ- 
ence which had come from Dukes Fe- 
derigo and Guidobaldo di Montefeltro, 
the rulers of the Duchy, perhaps the 
most cultured princes of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. ‘“ They were at 
the pains to know intimately each of 
their subjects, and, indeed, every visitor 
who evinced genius or abilities in any 
direction, and to lend every encourage- 
ment in their power.” Duke Federigo 
had taken Giovanni Santi, Raphael’s 
father, under his direct patronage, and 
Duke Guidobaldo continued these favors 
to Giovanni’s famous son. In view of 
what Herman Grimm and others have 
written about Raphael, we could spare 
some of Mr. Staley’s rather sophomoric 
characterizations of the great painter ; 
for instance, in the transition from a 
simpler town and age to a large city and 
to a more complex epoch, we learn that 
Raphael’s “ dark wavy hair took crisper 


curl and his nervous hands laid firmer. 


hold of pencil and of brush.” Writing 
nearly four centuries after the painter’s 
death, the biographer thus displays om- 
niscience not only as to Raphael’s pro- 
fessional but also as to his personal 
aspect. 

Like Raphael, so Titian was a typical 
Renaissance product, first in the catholic 
choice of subject matter—as Mr. Miles 
says, “he expresses with equal ease the 
venerable age of Doge Grimani and the 
squalid senility of the old dame with the 
basket of eggs in the foreground of ‘ The 
Presentation of the Virgin,’ the ripe ma- 
turity of Admiral Giovanni Moro and of 
Eleanora Gonzaga, the youthful promise 
of the unknown ‘ Young Man with the 
Glove,’ and of his own daughter Lavinia, 
while no more bewitching rendering of 
the charms of childhood than his can 
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well be conceived.” Not all, however, 
will agree with Mr. Miles’s further judg- 
ment that not even Raphael has be- 
queathed to us a more enchanting series 
of presentments of the Christ Child than 
has Titian. Secondly, in the supremacy 
of his craftsmanship, Titian well de- 
serves his latest biographer’s praise: 
only to one who has behind him a course 
of practical instruction and experiment 
in the art school and the studio can 
be wholly apparent the complete beauty 
of Titian’s handiwork—‘“ the ease and 
vigor of his brush work, the skillful alter- 
nation of rich and fat impas to the thin- 
nest scumblings, his masterly employ- 
ment of glazings.” He was “a wonder- 
worker in paint regarded simply as a 
plastic material, an unsurpassed artificer 
of surface and texture.” 

Of the great group of Venetian paint- 
ers—the Bellini brothers, Giorgione, 
Titian, Tintoretto—who reflected the 
splendor of the Renaissance, the last 
was Paolo Veronese. But, unlike the 
foregoing, his work, though representa- 
tive of many worthy qualities, did not 
further the representation of the intellect- 
ual and spiritual as of the emotional and 
sensuous side of human nature. He 
was pre-eminently a decorator, and, as 
Mrs. Bell says, his pictures will remain 
among the most admirable illustrations 
that have been preserved of aristocratic 
Italian society in the middle of the six- 
teenth century. But what a pathetic 
remove are these canvases, superbly 
painted as they are, from the halting 
treatment of a Giotto and a Fra Angelico! 
These earlier men had soul; their pic- 
tures were sermons and yet were full of 
intense human realism. In contrast, the 
last of the Venetians reflected an age 
which had come to worship beauty for 
its own sake only; with an imagination 
neither exalted nor profound, albeit with 
a technique and skill in reproduction 
rarely surpassed. ‘To the modern tour- 
ist in European galleries the canvases 
of Paolo Veronese are often seen in 
proximity with those of earlier masters, 
for, in accordance with the fashion of 
his time, Paolo gave to many of his 
paintings Scriptural titles without allow- 
ing himself to be troubled with the spir- 
itual significance of the incidents por- 
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trayed. These pictures, noble and har- 
monious, like many of those of the late 
Renaissance artists in general, and Vene- 
tians in particular, delight the eye; they 


rarely touch the heart. Those of the late 
Gothic age, however, not infrequently 
gladden the eye and generally touch the 
heart. 


Comment on Current Books 


This is a complete, 
though very compact, 
encyclopedia of medi- 
cine ; most modern in the subjects treated 
and in the manner of treatment. It is ad- 
mirably untechnical, and much of it could be 
read with interest by the most untrained lay- 
man. Some of the directions, however, such 
as the advice in one place that carbolie acid 
may be used as a lotion in the proportions of 
one part to twenty of water—advice we con- 
sider positively dangerous—should be read 
with caution and even suspicion. The Dic- 
tionary will make an entertaining and useful 
addition to the general family library, though 
it cannot replace those special books on the 
care and feeding of children, and on the first 
aid in illness and injury, which should be in 
every household. (Black’s Medical Diction- 
ary. Edited by John D. Comrie. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50.) 


It is unlikely that this 
book will be read by 
many college undergrad- 
uates. Advice of all sorts 
is so generously poured over them that they 
do not feel the need of seeking for it between 
the covers of a book. Dr. Hyde’s volume, 
however, will be read, we hope, by a goodly 
number of people who are concerned, either 
as parents or teachers or simply as good 
citizens, with college students. It provokes 
sympathy with the undergraduate’s points of 
view; it explains persuasively what it is in 
college life that makes it worth while; it sub- 
jects the college to the tests that the man of 
plain mind applies without sophistry, and 
shows how the college does, or ought to, 
meet those tests; it puts into intelligible lan- 
guage the educational ideals of the enlight- 
ened college teacher and administrator ; and 
it states effectively what the public attitude 
toward a college in a democracy should be. 
The book thus takes up various aspects of 
its general subject: the development of 
undergraduate opinion; the objects of edu- 
cation; administrative problems; the extent 
and limit of a teacher’s responsibilities ; the 
functions of different educational institu- 
tions; the comparison between men’s and 
women’s education. These and other phases 
of collegiate education are considered in a 


Black's 
Medical Dictionary 


The College Man 
and the 
College Woman 


series of chapters which differ greatly from 
one another in treatment. The first chapter 
is a single sentence—an epitome of the char- 
acter of the college. The second consists of 
a series of letters in which an undergraduate 
is supposed to record his own transforma- 
tion during his four years. Then follow sev- 
eral chapters in which the conclusions of 
Christian ethics are approached from the 
Greek point of view. Two chapters on 
women’s education and one on the earnings 
of college graduates are followed by several 
on college teaching and administration. One 
of these is an estimate of President Eliot, of 
Harvard. A chapter then distinguishes the 
college from the school on the one hand and 
the university on the other. The concluding 
chapter, which epitomizes “alumni ideals,” 
is not even a sentence. Nearly all that 
appears in the book has been delivered to 
college audiences, and much of it has been 
published in periodicals. (The College Man 
and the College Woman. By William 
De Witt Hyde. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. $1.50, net. Postage extra.) 


“ . 
The Early Growth 
of the West lon” —sés Seria istory 
continues to grow with 


uncommon rapidity. Only the other day we 
noticed the publication of the thirteenth vol- 
ume, and now the fourteenth—“ The Rise of 
the New West,” by Professor Turner, of the 
University of Wisconsin—demands atten- 
tion. In some respects Professor Turner’s 
book differs strikingly from most of its pred- 
ecessors in the series. Most significant, 
perhaps, is the emphasis laid upon the neces- 
sity of regarding the development of the 
United States as the outcome of economic 
and social as well as political forces. It is 
noticeable, too, that Professor Turner resorts 
largely to the topical method, with the inevi- 
table result of obscuring the sense of conti- 
nuity,a defect rendered more conspicuous by 
the absence of discussion of certain im- 
portant aspects, which it seems have been 
reserved for treatment by other writers. 
Notwithstanding these facts, his is a really 
excellent contribution, and deserves hearty 
praise if only for the fidelity and clearness 
with which the growth of what is now the 
Middle West is described and interpreted. 
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The scheme of the book may be rapidly out- 
lined. Its opening chapters are concerned 
with an account of the conditions prevailing 
in the several sections of the country during 
the early decades of the nineteenth century ; 
then follows a vivid picture of the migratory 
movement West and of frontier life; next, 
the narrative of a succession of problems— 
slavery, foreign relations, etc.—involving all 
sections ; after this, a lucid exposition of the 
development of the “ internal improvement ” 
idea; and, finally, the story of the long con- 
test over the tariff, culminating in the law 
of 1828 and South Carolina’s angry protest. 
Incidentally, Professor Turner makes very 
evident the causes for the reaction from the 
ardent nationalism inspired by the War of 
1812. (Rise of the New West. By Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, Ph.D. The American 
Nation, Vol. XIV. Harper & Brothers. 
$2, net.) 
This is a dramatic story of 
of Cahfornia written by one 
who has felt the charm of 
the old missions and has learned to know 
the Spanish and Indian character. The 
enmity of the Spanish blood for the invad- 
ing Ameticans, the religious fervor of the 
Catholics as contrasted with the Protestants, 
and the pagan remnants of Aztec rites, make 
many telling scenes in the story. Raquel, 
the noble- woman who kept to her vow to 
save the soul of her husband Rafael, and 
Keith Bfyton, the American, who respected 
her vow, are the leading characters in an 
interesting group. The border decorations 
and the posed photographs are a distraction 
to the reader. (For the Soul of Rafael. By 
Marah Ellis Ryan. A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.50.) 


. .. Under this Baconian title an 
Oxford scholar, Mr. Henry 
Sturt, rips up some current philosophic fal- 
lacies. Recent British philosophy (and Amer- 
ican also) has been carried-captive, as he 
views it, by a German invasion inculcating a 
one-sided idealism, in which the conative 
factor of thought is overshadowed by the 
speculative. Hence from the work of Kant 
arose agnosticism, whieh nowadays is getting 
correction by the better recognition which 
the will receives as a factor of thought in the 
philosophic view termed “ pragmatism,” as 
represented by such men as William James 
and Josiah Royce. The closet thinker, as 
Mr. Sturt observes, has been prone in every 
age to fall a victim to “ the passive fallacy,” 
which overlgoks the dynamic element of 
self-activity that makes human experience 
what it becomes—the volitional, purposeful 
element that colors and shapes one’s think- 
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ing, aims to do things as well as to under- 


stand them, and by doing to understand bet- 


ter. Under the spell of this “ passive fal- 
lacy” the sedentary student sets up the 
“idols” which Mr. Sturt here subjects to 
iconoclastic criticism — “ intellectualism,” 
“absolutism,” “ subjectivism ”—as specimens 
of philosophical unreality fabricated by 
British contemporaries. From these disciples 
he turns to their German teachers, chiefly to 
Hegel. Here his critique is happily concise, 
and also justly appreciative of merit as well 
as of fault. A more extended and equally 
appreciative criticism of British Hegelian- 
ism, as represented by Green, Bosanquet, 
and Bradley, concludes the work. The gen- 
eral charge is that the “idols” deceive by 
substituting a static for the dynamic concep- 
tion of reality, with resulting damage to 
various interests, chiefly those of ethics, poli- 
tics, and religion. Mr. Sturt is keen, vigor- 
ous, and clear. His appraisal of the serious 
defects of a still influential though now some- 
what waning school of contemporary thought 
deserves the attention of those who are in- 
terested in the fundamental problems of 
philosophy. (Idola Theatri. By Henry Sturt. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $3.25.) 


This is a gentle story of 
two sisters who try to keep 
up appearances in London, 


The Misses 
Make-Believe 


with small success. Driven to a cottage in. 
Devonshire to economize, they meet their» 


fate, of course, being English—that is, mar- 
riage—and the simple chronicle comes to an 
end. The book is not remarkable, nor is it, 
in style, to be called commonplace. (The 
Misses Make-Believe. By Mary Stuart 
Boyd. Henry Holt & Co., New York. $1.50.) 


oF The older generation will 
More Civil War yecall the caused in 

Recollections New York on the night of 
November 25, 1864, by the attempt of a little 
group of desperate Confederates to set fire 
to the city. In all, the incendiaries operated 
in nineteen hotels, and during the prevailing 
confusion succeeded in making their escape 
to Canada, where they had earlier estab- 
lished headquarters and had already engaged 
in several rash enterprises, of which the most 
notable was the conspiracy to capture the 
gunboat Michigan on Lake Erie and rescue 
the prisoners confined on Johnson’s Island. 
Among the intriguers was Captain John W. 
Headley, who, under the title of “ Confeder- 
ate Operations in Canada and New York,” 
now gives a detailed account of the several 
mad undertakings, each of which proved a 
dismal failure but undoubtedly caused much 
concern and embarrassment to the Federal 
and State authorities. Captain Headley en- 
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listed in the Confederate army early in the 
war, and prior to his Canadian mission saw 
much active service in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Of this he also writes, his narrative 
atfording fresh glimpses of the campaigns of 
Bragg, Forrest, and Morgan. His book is 
one of adventurous interest, and, although 
devoid of literary merit and characterized 
by a pronounced sectional tone, deserves a 
place on the shelf allotted to the literature 
on the Civil War. (Confederate Operations 
in Canada and New York. By John W. 
Headley. The Neale Publishing Company, 
New York. §$2.) 
The Pathway Commendatory notices of the 
to Reality philosophical lectures thus 
entitled appeared in The 
Outlook in 1903 and 1904, upon the publica- 
tion of the successive volumes. To meet 
the wish expressed by colleges which have 
found the work useful in classes, a less ex- 
pensive edition is now issued at about half 
the cost of the original. Mr. Haldane,aman 
of affairs and a statesman, deals with the 
profoundest problems of thought, not as a 
closet philosopher, but as a layman who has 
found in the idealist philosophy an intellect- 
ual gymnastic as well as “the pathway to 
reality.” (The Pathway to Reality. The 
Gifford Lectures for 1902-3 and 1903-4. By 
Richard Burdon Haldane, M.P., LL.D., K.C. 
In2 vols. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$3.50, net.) 
The Personality ar is a study of an inex- 
of Jeeus austible theme. It is not 
characterized by notable 
scholarship nor by remarkable insight, but it 
is free alike from the scholasticism which 
sometimes accompanies scholarship and from 
the fancifulness which sometimes accom- 
panies insight. If the writer had been more 
familiar with such authors as Schurer, he 
might have given his readers fuller informa- 
tion concerning the education of Jesus; if 
he had been familiar with such authors as 
Wundt, he might have covered more thor- 
oughly the subjectof the style of Jesus as an 
orator; and if he had been familiar with 
Bushnell’s “Character of Jesus,” his own 
analysis of that character would have been 
more comprehensive. But perhaps his book 
would in that case have lacked in individual- 
ity and freshness, and it now possesses both 
these qualities. Its practical common sense, 
its freedom ftom theological predilections, 
its sincere spirit, and its unpretentious style 
combine to make it a useful aid to the Sun- 
day-school teacher, and a book of guasé devo- 
tional reading for that considerable class of 
readers to whom pietistic, emotional, and 
mystical literature makes no appeal. (The 
Personality of Jesus. By Charles H. Bar- 


rows. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
$1.25, net.) 


Even before the establishment 
of American civil government 
in the Philippines, American 
rule there emphatically meant education. 
The author of this book refers to a lieuten- 
ant of infantry who was provincial super- 
intendent of schools, with soldiers under 
him as teachers. From almost the first the 
school has been the means upon which the 
United States Government has relied chiefly 
for success. The teacher is thus the most 
characteristic representative of the Nation 
in the islands. The present volume is the 
report of one of these representatives. This 
teacher believes in the people whom he has 
been teaching ; but his reports of the general 
etfect of American educational methods upon 
the Filipinos are scanty. Indeed,he seldom 
indulges in generalizations; he tells his ex- 
periences instead, and leaves the reader to 
generalize. The impression he gives is one 
of decided success, in spite of some perplex- 
ing obstacles. Most of the book is descrip- 
tive. Many of the descriptions are vivid. 
Although his style has no distinction, and is 
sometimes marred by carelessness, it is un- 
affected. The author has shown skill in 
selecting the human, the concrete, the pictur- 
esque, to present to his readers, and in giving 
at the same time the impression that he has 
shown the typical. The picture he draws of 
every-day native life,in a series of scenes 
along the bank of a river, is a good example 
of his method. (The Philippine Experiences 
of an American Teacher. By William B. 
Freer. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50, net.) 


This isa volumeof home- 
ly ta'es of the English 
countryside; of cottagers 
and workpeople whose simple minds, how- 
ever, grasp some of the higher things that 
make life beautiful. Love and faith and 
gratitude, with quiet joys and many flashes 
of pure humor, fill their days. “The Smug- 
gler” and “ The Turf Stealer ” are very well 
told, and hold within their brief limits the 
elements of successful story-writing. “The 
author, Mark Guy Pearse, must have learned 
the strange complexities of village courting 
from familiar acquaintance with the actors 
in the little comedies. (The Pretty Ways o’ 
Providence. By Mark Guy Pearse. Eaton 
& Mains, New York. §$1, net.) 


Racial ieee From the University of 
[exas comes a valuable 
contribution to the method- 
ology of difficult problems in evolution. 
The available material of study is mainly 
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presented in the now existing forms of life. 
But these are incomparably fewer than those 
that have gone before, and ancestral connect- 
ing forms seem undiscoverable. This, how- 
ever, need not preclude the determination of 
racial affinities, if sound methods are con- 
sistently followed. Professor Montgomery 
holds faulty or inconsistently applied meth- 
ods responsib!: for a labyrinth of diverse 
and contradictory opinions. To begin well 
one must rid himself of all preconceptions 
concerning the relative rank of organisms in 
the progress of evolution. Man is more 
specialized than the opossum, but less spe- 
cialized than the bird. “ There is no justifica- 
tion in concluding offhand that a mammal 
is higher than a bird.” Relationships must 
be determined first; interpretations of rela- 
tive rank come next in order. Professor 
Montgomery’s treatment of his subject is 
limited to his own department, zodlogy, and 
takes the form of a historico-critical review 
of the theories that have been advanced in 
the several lines of inquiry. It is addressed 
to scientific naturalists with a view to educe 
principles of fruitful inquiry, and sound 
methods of reaching reliable conclusions. 
(The Analysis of Racial Descent in Animals. 
By Thomas H. Montgomery, Jr., Ph.D. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $2.50, net.) 


Like an actor, a musi- 
cal performer lives only 
for hisowntimes. Ed- 
ouard Remenyi’s reputation began to wane 
the day he played his violin for the last time. 
This Jewish Hungarian, who once employed 
Brahms as an accompanist, and who sank 
dying on the vaudeville stage in San Fran- 
cisco in 1898, was in many respects an inter- 
esting figure, but he left little that is memora- 
ble behind him. This volume is hardly more 
than a scrap-book made up of tributes from 
his friends and extracts from some of his 
letters. (Edouard Remenyi. By Gwendolyn 
Dunlevy Kelsey and George P. Upton. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Shell-Gatherers This is a book of pleas- 
ant reflections upon life 
and literature, written by Katharine Burrill, 
a favorite monitor among Englishwomen. 
Mild philosophy, good taste in reading and 
behavior, are inculcated, with frequent refer- 
ences to books of the kind that should be in 
every gentlewoman’s library. (Shell-Gather- 
ers. By Katharine Burrill. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. $1.25, net.) 
: Simplicity, practicality, 
and sedate strength 
characterize these lec- 


tures, given two years ago at Edinburgh by 
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an eminent Scotch ethicist, Dr. Bruce. All 
points of interest to moral teachers, even 
journalism, are discussed, except that which 
just now bulks largest. This is therefore 
reserved for separate treatment in another 
volume—the problem of wealth and poverty. 
Dr. Bruce* holds that the emphasis which 
Protestantism puts upon the individual more 
than on the Church has had an anti-social 
effect, and that social problems have been 
neglected in consequence. The true self of 
normal human personality is realized only in 
and through society ; such self-realization is 
the goal of life; only through our endeavor 
for it can we help others onward in the same. 
Thus all social problems are at bottom per- 
sonal and moral problems. Neither individ- 
ualism nor collectivism by itself can solve 
their difficulties. “The one cannot thrive 
without the other.” To make any social 
order stable the one must be balanced by the 
other, like the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces whose harmony controls the earth. 
On some: points of detail Dr. Bruce com- 
mands less assent than on these fundamental 
positions, ¢.g., as to the difference between 
philosophical and Christian ethics. This is 
not that the latter rises to a loftier level. 
‘*The moral ideal,” says Professor Wundt, 
“ belongs to the realm of the infinite.” The 
superiority of Christian ethics is in the 
unique dynamic for the pursuit of that ideal 
of the philosopher which it draws from the 
most potent of all historic personalities. 
Advocating an Established Church as requi- 
site in a Christian State, Dr. Bruce thinks to 
refute opponents by pointing out that even 
in America the voluntary church has to ap- 
peal to courts, and so is no freer from State 
control than his Kirk. Yet the Kirk had to 
apply to Parliament last year to alter the law 
concerning subscription to its creed. The 
amazing insularism of such an argument for 
home consumption only is the only serious 
blemish in a generally excellent work. (So- 
cial Aspects of Christian Morality. By Rev. 
W. S. Bruce, D.D. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $3.50, net.) 


Another trio of happy mor- 
tals follow their fellows 
through France and Swit- 
zerland in an automobile. The narrator of 
the tour is an expert, and dilates at length 
upon his motor-car. This, like golf talk, will 
interest the specialist, and may entice some 
over-tired business man to venture upon a 
similar trip. The photographs are not extra- 
ordinary, and the route was not unusual in 
any particular. (Three Menina Motor Car. 
By Winthrop E. Scarritt. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $1.25.) 


Three Men 
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Letters to The Outlook 


THE CRAPSEY TRIAL 


[The reader may advantageously compare 
with these letters the editorial on Heresy 
Trials.—THE EDITORS.] 


A regular reader of The Outlook, I am 
disappointed with its comments on the Crap- 
sey trial,and have wondered at the sources 
of its information. 

The subject of earnest expostulations of 
his many friends, who deplored his intem- 
perate language and his determination to 
force an issue, the Standing Committee of 
the Diocese finally presented him for trial 
on the ground of violation of his ordination 
vows. 

The court, originally created in 1787 and 
not in any essential altered since 1840, was 
filled at the Council of 1905 with men in the 
prime of life, nominated by the Standing 
Committee. Ten men carefully selected 
from different schools of thought were nomi- 
nated, and from them five were elected. One 
of them withdrew subsequently from the 
diocese and two were challenged by Dr. 
Crapsey under the provisions of the ordi- 
nance for an ecclesiastical court. In many 
respects comparison may fairly be made to 
the practice of the Army and Navy Depart- 
ments, which appoint court martials and 
review their decisions; so the Bishop and 
Standing Committee nominate the court and 
fill vacancies, while the Bishop approves of 
the calling of a court and reviews its decis- 
ions. 

The Incarnation rather than the virgin 
birth and the resurrection was the point 
upon which the trial turned, and while much 
was said in praise of the character of Dr. 
Crapsey and as to modern ideas of charity 
and good will, little was said in contraven- 
tion of the original charges of the prosecu- 
tion. A petition was presented to the Bishop 
forty-eight hours before the assembling of 
the court—not a week, as stated in The 
Outlook—asking for a delay on the ground 
of the constitution of the court; but, on ac- 
count of the time desired conflicting with 
school and college commencements, clerical 
engagements, and the convenience of coun- 
sel for the prosecution, delay was necessarily 
refused. Another important reason was that 
the annual Council of the diocese assembles 
on May 15, and that naturally the case 
would be tried in an irresponsible debate 
and not in the courteous and scholarly dis- 
cussion which the trial proved to be. 

A number of gentlemen prominent in 
the Church were summoned by the defense 


to give their opinions of Dr. Crapsey’s teach- 
ings, but were Mot permitted to testify be- 
cause their opinions were of no weight in 
comparison with the teachings of the Book 
of Common Prayer; while Dr. Crapsey’s 
interpretations of the Creed were not pre- 
sented until the counsel introduced them in 
summing up, when they could not be dis- 
cussed. Your correspondent’s comparison 
to Luther’s dispute with Zwingli is, there- 
fore, inappropriate. 

The unpleasant task of the prosecution 
was to prove that Dr. Crapsey had, by his 
interpretation of the facts of the Creed, 
denied those facts, that he had violated his 
vow to hold and teach the faith that “ Christ 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost, of the 
Virgin Mary, and was made man—and the 
third day He arose again. according to the 
Scriptures.” 

WALTER NorTH, 
A Member of the Standing Committee of 
New York. 


I have read your article on the Crapsey 
trial in the last issue of your paper, and wish 
to say that I heartily disagree with your 
views, expressed there, in general, and their 
application in particular. 

You say errors should be tolerated in the 
Church and only be combated by the pres- 
entation of truth. That is undoubtedly 
true, but it does not follow that errorists 
should not be touched. Nor can I admit the 
wisdom of your rule that no man should 
ever be put out of the Church. Members 
who lead an openly scandalous life do more 
harm in the Church than out of it. Peter 
freed the Church from the presence of an 
Ananias and his wife very effectually. Paul 
says (Titus iii. 10) that a man who is an 
heretic should, after repeated fruitless admo- 
nitions, be rejected. Christ in Matthew xviii. 
lays down a mode of procedure for these 
cases which the Church of the Reformation 
has ever considered rational. If the Church 
has a creed to which all of her ministers 
have to subscribe, the Church at large can- 
not ignore teachings entirely at variance 
with her creed, and must call to account the 
priest who assails, yea, even sneers at, her 
fundamental doctrines. I cannot see the ten- 
ableness of your view that there is no author- 
ity for so-called heresy trials in the New 
Testament, and that they are antagonistic to 
its spirit. Paul was on trial for false teach- 
ings (Acts xv.); he was acquitted, and the 
result was very beneficial to the Church. 


He says himself (Galatians i. 8), “ Though we, 
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or an angel from heaven, preach any other 
gospel unto you than we have preached, let 
him be accursed—and again let him be ac- 
cursed.” Does that seem to make it likely 
that he approves of the Church leaving an 
errorist undisturbed in his teaching function ? 

John says (1 John iv. 3), “ Every spirit that 
confesses not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh is not of God: and this is the spirit 
of antichrist,” and states in 1 John ii. 19 
that such as these went out from: them 
because they were not of the fold. Does it 
seem probable that they would have toler- 
ated them, if they had not gone out of their 
own accord? Christ cautions the Church 
against false prophets; the apostles, without 
exception almost, against false teachers, whom 
they stigmatize in the most scathing terms; 
and then you say that false teachers should 
not be called to bar by the Church. 

Your leniency to the erring brother, I see, 
arises from the fact that you have very little 
faith in a creed of any sort. You think a 
perfect creed has never been put forth, and 
probably never will, and for that reason a 
man may believe and teach what he pleases, 
if he only means well and leads an upright 
life. Now, a congregation can never keep 
spiritually alive and feed on the private and 
public life of its minister. That was almost 
faultless in the case of the Apostles, but still 
Christ told them to preach the gosfe/—not 
their own good morals, although these tended 
to commend and exemplify their teachings. 
The Gospel, the glad tidings of man’s salva- 
tion by the crucified and risen Saviour, have 
been the avdiculi stantis and cadentis ecclesia 
from the normative time of her founding to 
ourown. That this Saviour must bea divine 
person, not a specially gifted moral and relig- 
ious hero who was raised to divine honors, 
the Church has always held. This involves 
the reality of a revelation and the introduc- 
tion of a miraculous element. 

Necessarily, the interpretation of these 
facts in terms that appeal to every success- 
ive age requires the application of fresh 
mental effort. Creeds may have to be revised; 
unessentials given up; but every attempt at 
volatilization of those facts must be reso- 
lutely withstood. 

We have the very same contest that agi- 
tates now the Episcopal Church here, over 
in Germany. Great latitude has ever been 
allowed to a theological teacher in the State 
universities ; but even then it has happened 
that professors who felt that they were no 
longer Christians in the established sense 
have left the theological “ faculty ” (Facul- 
tat) and gone over to the philosophical, like 
Wellhausen. With the preachers of congre- 
gations, however, the Church has felt that she 
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must be more strict. She could not tolerate 


' a man in the pulpit who does not believe in 


the Gospel, Christ’s divinity, in salvation in 
the sense the Church has always applied to 
that term, resurrection, reality of a revela- 
tion, etc. ‘To give up that position, to my 
mind, would seem to give up her identity, her 
raison a@’étre, her divine origin. 
H. KAMPH\USEN, 
Pastor German Evangelical Church. 
Zanesville, Ohio. 


Apropos of your editorial on “ The Living 
Church,” it seems necessary to emphasize 
the truth that the Apostles’ Creed isa state- 
ment of facts, not a “system of philosophy.” 
What you say as to the “Church of the 
future ” is true now, as it has always been, of 
the Episcopal Church—that it is “ based on 
a few fundamental facts,’ and is most dis- 
tinctly zo¢ “a society of men brought to- 
gether on a basis of philosophical statement.” 
The assertions of the Creed are as plain and 
direct as possible—that Christ was born of a 
Virgin without a human father, that he lived 
and died, and that he rose again—and this, 
as it is asserted in Scripture, and has always 
been understood by the Church, in the very 
body in which he lived, while upon earth, 
glorified indeed, and no more subject to 
ordinary physical conditions, but still the 
same body. The Episcopal Church requires 
of all her teachers that they affirm, teach, 
and defend above all else the ‘‘ fundamental 
facts” herein asserted. Whether this re- 
quirement is a good one or not is another 
though very important question, but the fact 
remains. The question before the present 
court was simply this: Has a priest of the 
Church a right to deny any of these plain 
statements, and retain in spite of such denial 
the tenure which he accepted on condition 
of affirming and defending those statements? 
Antagonists and protagonists of the Episco- 
pal Church alike have in great numbers 
united in a negative answer to this question, 
and so long as words mean anything at all 
no other answer is possible. The pity of it 
is that such hedging and quibbling on a mat- 
ter of such supreme importance should exist 
in the very circles in which the Church has 
placed the defense of her honor and integrity. 

JARED S. Moore. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


TACOMA’S GROWTH 


In your issue of April 28, in the review of 
the week, under the head of “ An Avalanche 
of Immigrants,” you make this statement: 
“By Saturday 45,000 immigrants, it is esti- 
mated, had reached the port of New York 
during the week.” ‘This is presently followed 
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by the statement: “ Enough foreigners ar- 
rived in New York harbor last week to popu- 
late a city a fifth larger than Tacoma, Wash- 
ington.” The first statement is of no inter- 
est here except that it serves to introduce the 
last. It is to the last that, as a subscriber to 
The Outlook and a loyal resident of Ta- 
coma, I write to enter my vigorous challenge 
and protest, because it is a gross misrepre- 
sentation of our city, and, consequently, an 
act of great injustice. ‘The man who wrote 
that article was evidently not up with the 
times. He was taking the census of 1900 as 
a basis of his computation, and if it were the 
case of some plodding Eastern city it would 
not be so much out of the way. But on this 
coast the case is different. The Govern- 
ment census of 1900 gave Tacoma a popula- 
tion of about 37,000. Both the school and 
directory census of last year showed about 
75,000—a doubling in five years. If this 
should seem incredible to you, I will state 
that Spokane shows a like and almost iden- 
tical growth, and Seattle a _ proportional 
growth; and what gives point and force to 
this communication is the fact that these are 
days of strenuous and fierce competition. 
The cities named—notably the latter—is es- 
_ pecially active in advertising its great busi- 
ness and population growth. You were 
pleased to use the name of our city as one 
whose name was as familiar as household 
words within the wide range of The Outlook’s 
circulation, but while this is in a way compli- 
mentary, you do us an immeasurable injustice 
and injury by belittling us in the presence of 
our competitors, and, what is of more conse- 
quence, in the eyes of the world. 
Tacoma, Washington. G. Beam 


[Out of regard to the feelings of our friends 
in Tacoma, we should have added to our 
statement the phrase, “ according to the last 
National census.” However it may be in the 
view of Tacoma’s competitors, we do not 
think that Tacoma will suffer in the eyes of 
the world. The glory of a city does not con- 
sist in the number of inhabitants it has.— 
THE EpiTors.] 


A COLORED NEWSPAPER MAN 


In Columbus, Ohio, there is a colored man 
holding the unique position of member of 
the staff of a white daily paper, the “ Ohio 
State Journal,” and who for nearly twenty 
years has been employed uninterruptedly on 
the staff of white dailies. This colored man, 
after leaving college, entered the employment 
of the “ Evening Dispatch ” of that city asa 
janitor, but rapidly worked his way up, in 
spite of prejudice, thus demonstrating that a 
colored man with energy, ability, and indus- 
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try is not without hope for advancement even 
inAmerica. During his long service on the 
white dailies he has filled nearly every position 
on the staff of a great daily, doing at times 
markets, baseball and sports, politics, police 
courts, State House, the courts, general 
assignments, editorial “ stunts,” and even so- 
ciety ; and in the latter position, even to-day, 
it is said that Ohio’s capital never had a 
society department better conducted than by 
this colored newspaper man. And in the 
business department he shone with as much 
prominence, rising to the position of assistant 
to the manager. 

It is said that no newspaper worker in the 
city of Columbus is more highly esteemed by 
all classes of whites and by newspaper men 
than Ralph W. Tyler, the only colored man 
in Columbus and in the United States em- 
ployed on a white daily’s staff. He has done 
much feature-writing for his papers, and, 
because of his being an expert shorthand 
man, has frequently been assigned to take 
political speeches, sermons, and testimony. 

Colored men, especially young men who 
spend too much time in discussing race 
prejudice and complaining of the closing 
to them of many avenues, should consider 
this colored man, who from the position of 
janitor mounted to a position on the staff of 
one of Ohio’s greatest daily papers. It is 
simply the case of a colored-man possessing 
ability, improving his opportunities and let- 
ting each day be the high-water mark for 
earnest endeavor that is the real qualification 
for success. While race prejudice exists, it 
is not strong enough, and never will be, to 
keep down the man of ability, character, and 
energy. eee 

[This letter was prompted by Dr. Wash- 
ington’s article on the Canadian colored man 
in public office —THE EDITORS. ] 


HOW ABOUT HARTFORD? 


In The Outlook of May 12, in an article 
by Mr. Porritt, there is an allusion to Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, as being a manufacturing 
town of the best conditions known among 
those of New England. Would you please 
gratify your readers by specifying what 
those conditions are? 

E. PHELPs. 

New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

A correspondent of The Outlook at New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, asks what are the 
distinguishing characteristics of Hartford as 
a manufacturing center that I alluded to in 
my recent article on the progress at Garden 
City, Letchworth, England. With a long 
acquaintance with the manufacturing centers 
of England, and with a good working knowl- 
edge of conditions in about five-sevenths of 
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the manufacturing centers in the United 
States, the distinction I had in mind as re- 
gards Hartford was this—that it is a great 
industrial center without being merely a 
labor camp like Lowell or Fall River. Hart- 
ford is at once a labor center and a beautiful 
residential city. It has these characteris- 
tics, especially its peculiar labor character, 
because of the nature of the industries that 
have gradually become established there. 
They are all highly skilled—most of them at 
the later or final stages of the iron and steel 
industry. The raw material comes from a 
distance ; and there is consequently little of 
the smoke and griminess that attend the 
primary stages of the iron and steel industry. 
Hartford’s factory district has been keyed 
up to the level of the city. It is nearly as 
pleasant to travel through as the residential 
sections. Many of the factories are as pre- 
sentable as college buildings, and have lawns 
and shade trees in front. The factories in 
this way are so attractive, and their con- 
struction and surroundings so much in ad- 
vance of factories in English towns, that 
when I have a visitor from England I have 
as much pleasure in taking him through the 
factory district as I have in showing him the 
high school and the district schools, or 
Farmington Avenue or Keney or Elizabeth 
Park. Garden City, as it seemed to me, is 
to come nearer to Hartford than any Eng- 
lish or New England city I know. It is to 
have a beautiful residential area, and fac- 
tories of much the same character as those 
of Hartford. EDWARD PORRITT. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


A REDUCTION OF THE RATE OF 
LETTER POSTAGE 


The Universal Postal Congress at Rome 
has recommended the increase of the inter- 
national letter weight unit from one-half an 
ounce to an ounce, making the rate five cents 
for the we ounce and three cents for each 
additional ounce, and has thus reduced for- 
eign postage by fifty per cent. without any 
possible decrease in postal revenues. 

This recalls the similar improvement of the 
English penny letter post on the occasion 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, June 22, 1897. 
At that time the weight unit of the English 
letter was increased from one to four ounces, 
with a charge of a penny (two cents) on the 
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first four ounces, and a halfpenny (one cent) 
on each additional two ounces. 

The result of this extension of the English 
letter service was an increase in the number 
of letters delivered the first year nearly one 
hundred per cent. greater than the previous 
year, and in the six years following the Jubilee 
year the increase in the number of English 
letters delivered was 685,500,000, as against 
an increase of but 187,200,000 in the preced- 
ing six years. Counting the postage received 
at the lowest rate—two cents per letter (and 
many of the letters must have paid four, six, 
eight, and ten cents)—the increase in the post 
revenues of England in the six years follow- 
ing the change of the letter weight unit from 
one to four ounces was $9,986,000 more than 
in the preceding six years. 

As to any increase in postal expenses due 
to the increase of the letter weight unit, if 
there was any increase, it must have been 
very small. The increased receipts amounted 
practically to so much increase in net postal 
revenues. 

There is a great demand for a reduced 
letter rate in this country. An increase of 
our general two-cent letter weight unit from 
one to four ounces, with a rate of one cent 


-for each additional two ounces, would meet 


the demand for a reduced letter rate on all 
letters weighing over an ounce, and with a 
large increase in postal revenues. Combined 
with a local letter rate—one cent for two 
ounces—within free delivery limits, such a 
postal improvement would vastly benefit both 
the public and the post-office. 

One advantage of this proposed increase 
in the letter weight unit would be the practi- 
cal consolidation of first, third, and fourth 
class matter on all parcels weighing over two 
ounces and the consequent saving to the 
Post-Office of an enornious amount of ex- 
pense and annoyance due to the necessity, 
under present conditions, of constant investi- 
gation as to whether matter posted is subject 
to a rate of one cent an ounce, one cent for 
two ounces, or two cents an ounce. 

In view of these facts and in view of the 
coming Congressional elections, may we not 
hope for this improvement in our postal serv- 
ice before Congress adjourns? It could not 
fail to be very popular with the electorate. 

JAMES L. COWLES, 


Secretary Postal Progress League. 
361 Broadway, New York City. 
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MAND THE RE 

No other dentifiggse 
breath with such 
sarance, refreshes the ty 
Might fully cleanses, preserves 


CENTS EVERYWHERE 


HOICE 


WISE 
EBEAUTIFUL 


inty 


Same 


Both Sides of this 
Underwear Question 


We take Linen against ‘‘the field.’” So do the Doctors. 

But the first clafm for Linen is that it feels so clean, cool 
and dry. Its firm, glossy fibres stand apart as woven, the air 
circulates freely through its meshes and you never feel ‘‘sticky’’ 


in Linen Underwear. 

Cotton and wool hug the form, “‘mat’’ and ‘‘pack’’—get 
perspiration soaked, cannot dry out "quickly and you feel sticky 
and uncomfortable. 

But worst ofall you are encased 
in clammy dampness—the pores are 
choked, stop work and you catch cold 
because your busy little pores are 
hot allowed to regulate the temper- 
ature of the body as nature intended 
they should. 

That’s why your Doctor says 
“Linen next the skin’’—the pleasant- 
est prescription he could give anda 
cold preventive as well. 


Wear-Guarantee deal us, deal 


And when he says Linen 


that means Linen 


Mesh because all other so 
called Linen Mesh Underwears 
contain cotton—a statement 
we would not dare make could 
we not prove it. 

Kneipp Linen is pure un- 
mixed Irish Linen and noth- 
ing linen. 

That's why it’s the clean- 
est, coolest, dryest feeling un- 
derwear you can glory in. 

And its loose, comfortable 
fit and “open weave” next the 
skin give the pores absolute 
freedom, whileits closer woven 
“outside” protects the 
against sudden changes of 
temperature. 

he streamers of the seal 

show a strip of Kneipp Linen 

Mesh folded so you can see 

both sides—but we will send 

samples of our several weaves 

and weights on request—free 
—so write for them today. 
stands behind every 


The manufacturer's strong wear-guarantee 
garment. af it dose not wear satisfactori! dealer will oleae 
Kneip Pp his judgment yh ine — 


Our s ing wear 


tion. Write today for free Linen 
for Comfort and Health. 


Sent For Free Inspection 


The best dealers everywhere sell Kneipp Linen Mesh Underwear for 
Men, Women and Children. On request we will send samples of the diferent 
weights and meshes and give you the names of our dealers in your town. If we 
7 have no dealer near you we wil! send oe Underwear direct to you for free inspeo- 


the simple proved truth aboat Linea 


Cc. COMMICHAU @ CO., Ltd., 91 Franklin Street, New York City. 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Underwear 
ere and the wearer, 


7HE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


I Can Make You 


A Better Wife Ae 
Rested Mother is 
Sweeter Sweetheart 

More Cheerful, More 


Wholesome Companion 


I can make you Well, Strong and Beautiful by 
stre ening every vital organ which is not doing 
perfect w h exercise, breathing and dict. 


VERY WOMAN should preserve her health, 3 
peeaty, and. with these, her i It is my success in treating 
women and my know of what my work has done for them that 
makes me know I can do as much for you. Let me give you a perfectly balanced 
| organism. Let me > pe your breathing, your exercise, Iormee diet; let me give you a per- 


fect blood supply and circulation; a nervous von in Se in y with itself and with 
the rest of your Sos each nerve center proper! organ it —-" The 
resultant stron wil enable you Twill mak 
were _ to 2 be— 4-4 happy, gra beautiful—loving a 
men power = beauty, your a to 
yourself, — you the delight and admiration of your 

Only 15 Min- ive me 15 minutes of your time each gor_tn yourqwn Kame, by 

ren Day following my simple directions. Just a little care is all you need to 


male you te eal woman of yout Do not say it isi 
—I know it is possible; | have accomplished it for thousands. 
I Use No Drugs Drugs are Dangerous 


Young ony of preserving and protectin 
service to 


enjoy con 
en a 


of letters from pupils | have helped, but I never violate a confidence, never 
a letter without permission; are a few snatches from one morning's mail: 


What My Pupils Say of My Work 
**I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to 
be derived from your physical culture.’ 
"I have lost 73 pounds and was never better, I look ten years younger.”” 
*“My constipation and biliousness are entirely relieved.’ 
“Just think how I have gained, since 1 began with you, from 112 to 137% 
pounds in one year. 
“My catarrh and lungs are much better and my body, which was a bony, crooked 
structure, is actually beginning tw look like your picture of correct poise. 
° **Just think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything with- 
ef out the greatest distress, and now I think I could DIGEST TACKS. I am so happy.’ 


Remember, | give yee personal instruction, after careful study of 
our symptoms a Upon request | you a 

and chewing youhew to ctend end walk 
Personal cluded nd poise 

in my examination my 
Instruction advice to you. Write me fully about your faults me figure, etc. I will 
then make a personal study of your case and you know can 
you or not. Your letter will be held in strict confidence. 
SUSANNA COCROFT, 57 Washington St., Dept.8 CHICAGO 


Author of “Growth in Silence,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 


MISS COCROFT AT HER OESK 


interest you. 
If there are any particu- 


frankly tell you, 
charge, what I can do for you. 


Dept. 8 


Thin neck 
Round shouldered 
Superfluous flesh 
Prominent hips 


Complexion 
Be walk gracefully 


Catarrh 


Is or figure 
imperfect in any way 
not mentioned here? 

Occupation ? 

What is your age? 

Married or Sing:< ? 


ssauppy 


Fill out. cutoff and 


mail this blank—NOW! S) 


NOTE: Miss Cocroft, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America, needs no further introduction 


Produces a sense of Siiilinnen 
and purity only possible as the 
result of a chemically clean 
mouth. 


Send for sample and booklet 
“Care of the Teeth.’ 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
.B 93 Fulton St., New York 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


Rule in their own sweet way over the heart of 
every lover of fine candy. 
Sold where they sell the best. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & 8ON, 
1816 Chestnut &t., Phila. 


ae i| For details about 
| MY PERSONAL 
| INSTRUCTION 
_ ij mark with (XX) on 
|) blank below, opposite 
the poate MOST IM- 
PORTANT in your 
| li case and mark (X) 
|| opposite those which 
~ 4 about them fully and I will 
ae 4 Thin chest 
| 
’ 4 | Protruding abdomen 
| Height 
Weight 
Do you stand correctly 
° Lame back 
Dullness 
Irritable 
— 
Dizziness 
Women and neglect of herself? _True?—No, the true mother is true to her | | Liver 
g herself, that she may be of my 
health, strength and lightness of heart | 
that may be a true wife—t t of her husband, his joy, rest, social help “a 4 " Throat ' 
and inspiration, not a slavin true Colds 
mother keeps well, beautiful fidence Rheumatism 
« rculatio 
/ , 
| 
| | 


THE OUTLOOK ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


BUILDING FOOD 
To Bring the Babies Around 


When a little human machine (or a large one) goes wrong, 
nothing is so important as the selection of food to bring it 
around again. 

“ My little baby boy fifteen months old had pneumonia, then 
came brain fever, and no sooner had he got over these than he 
began to-cut teeth and, being so weak, he was frequently 
thrown into convulsions,” says a Colorado mother. 

“TI decided a change might help, so took him to Kansas 
City for a visit. When we got there he was so very weak 
when he would cry he would sink away and seemed like he 
would die. 

“ When I reached my sister’s home she said immediately 
that we must feed him Grape- Nuts and, although I had never 
used the food, we got some and for a few days gave him just 
the juice of Grape- Nuts and milk. He got stronger so quickly 
we were soon feeding him the Grape-Nuts itself, and in a 
wonderfully short time he fattened right up and became strong 
and well. 

“That showed me something worth knowing and, when 
later on my girl came, I raised her on Grape- Nuts and she 1s a 
strong healthy baby and has been. You will see from the 
little photograph I send you what a strong, chubby youngster 
the boy 1s now, but he didn’t look anything like that before 
we found this nourishing food. Grape-Nuts nourished him 
back to strength when he was so weak he couldn’t keep any 
other food on his stomach.” Name given by Postum Co.. 
Battle Creek. Mich. 

All children can be built to a more sturdy and healthy con 
dition upon Grape-Nuts and cream. ‘The food contains the 
elements nature demands, from which to make the soft gray 
filling in the nerve centers and brain. A well fed brain and 
strong sturdy nerves absolutely insure a healthy body. 

Look in pkgs. for the famous little book, “ The Road to 
Wellville.” 


GOOD INCOME 
on SMALL SAVINGS 


Saving accounts—large and small—invested 
with the Industrial Savings and Loan Co. are 
yielding 5% per year. 

This is a little better than most small in- 
vestors are receiving—but no more than your 
money shouldearn. 

Our business, which is conducted under 
supervision of 


NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT 


does not appeal to the speculatively inclined 
but to the careful investor seeking fair earn- 
ings on his savin which will always 
available when needed. 

We are paying earnings at the rate of 


5% PER YEAR 


for each ny monas is left with us. Start at 
any time of the month or year—withdraw when 
you wish—no forfeiture 
of earnings. 

Prominent merchants, 
manufacturers, and pro- 
fessional men in all 
parts of the country en- 
dorse our methods and 

rmit us to refer you 

o them. 

Let us send you full 
particulars. 


Industrial Savings 
and Loan Co. 


10 Times Building 
Broadway, New York 


Estabiished 13 Years 
Assets $1,750,000 


SHIRT-WAISTS 


Summer Styles. | $1.00 to $5.00 


The woman who sends to Paris for her 
waists is not getting prettier fabrics or more 
correct or becoming styles than we offer you. 

Our waists are made of Lawns, Batistes, and 
Net, handsomely embroidered and trimmed. 

Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. 


No. 109. — Soft-fin- 
No. 109 ished white Lawnis used 
$1.00 for making this French 
waist, which has a Pom- 
padour yoke of Princess 
tucks crossed with Val 
lace. The front is richly 
embroidered, and the 
back, where the closing 
is made, is finished with 
wide tucks. The collar 
is of lace, and the elbow 
sleeves have lace-bor- 
dered cuffs with tuck- 
ing. Regular value, $1.25. 
Special price, $1.00. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


No, 126. Dotted 
white cotton Voile gives 
a handsome effect in this 
waist, and appliqué lace 
forms garniture. 
Princess tucks suggest 
a yoke in the front,which 
droops becomingly; at 
the back, where the clos- 
ing is made, regulation 
tucks are stitched to 
_ depth. The tucked 
ong cuffs close fashion- 
ably on the inside with 
buttons, and a tucked 
collar is adopted. Regu- 
lar value, $1.75. Special 
price, $1.40. Postage, | 
IS cents. 


Be sure to mention size desired. 
Postage or Expressage °°.0%¢ Waist is 15 cents: on two 


waists to one address, 20 cents; 
on three or four waists to one address, 25 cents. If five or more waists 
are ordered at one time, to be sent to one address, you need not send 
any money for postage or expressage, as we will pay these charges. 
In ordering less than five waists, however. be sure to enclose with 
your order an amount sufficient to pay for the waists desired and the 
necessary postage. Do not send stamps. Remit by post-office money 
order, express money order, bank draft, or registered letter. If you 
are not satisfied, you may return the waists and we 
will refund your money. 
_ We have other styles ranging in price from $1.00 to $5.00. illustrated 
in our new Summer Shirt-Waist Supplement—sent free 
upon request. 


National Cloak & Suit. Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches Established 18 Years 


No. 126 


é $1.40 
~ 
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